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EDITORIALS . 


in India dwell a remarkably healthy people, the 

Hunzukuts. So healthy are these people that most 
of them die of old age, from 85 to 100 or more. They 
live entirely on natural foods which they raise them- 
selves. Their bread is made from whole wheat, freshly 
ground at home, and baked there. Other simple foods 
such as barley, buckwheat, vegetables, nuts and fruit 
butters, with a small amount of goat meat, complete 
their daily fare. These are happy and healthy people, 
who toil laboriously and compete in strenuous games 
and exercises at an advanced age. 

Scientists, according to an article in “The Common- 
weal’, decided that their food habits may be responsi- 
ble for their remarkable stamina. An experiment with 
three groups of rats seems to have confirmed this sus- 
picion. One group was fed the Hunzukuts diet; the 
second group white rice, vegetables and spices, similar 
to the food eaten by the poor of Southern India; the 
third group, white bread, margarine, tea with sugar, 
a little boiled milk, cabbage, potatoes, meat and jam, 
in other words, the white man’s diet. Results were 
startling. The Hunzukut rats had no illness, no deaths, 
they were fine, sleek, handsome, tame animals, with 
good tempers. The Southern Indian rats were dis- 
eased in nose, ears, heart, stomach, lungs; they had 
poor teeth, developed boils, lost their hair and were 
quarrelsome and wild. The third group had most of 
same diseases, they were nervous, often tried to bite 
their caretaker, and killed and ate the weaker rats 
among them. 


Readers’ reactiones to the above will be varied. Can- 
ners, at first thought, might take offense. On second 
thought they will be proud in the knowledge that they 
have provided mankind with the most adequate diet in 
history. Thinking further, it will be apparent that the 
experiment overlooked one very important factor, that 
man lives not by bread alone. His is a higher nature 
und his reactions and temperament are, or should be, 
voverned by moral standards. As we read of the cor- 
ruption among those in high public office, of the fla- 
“vant violation of law and order in our cities; as we 

well upon the awful implications of the spread of the 

ope habit, even among our children; and as we are 
.ddened by the sport scandals in our colleges, we can- 

‘t help but conclude that our moral diet is lacking in 

me important respect. 

Thinking a little further, it isn’t difficult to diagnose 
. case. Individually, we have become a selfish people. 
ec are being taught to stand on our rights. Duty has 

“come an obsolete word in our language. Ease and 

‘lolence have become more honorable than hard work 

ii honor. Children have become a burden and inter- 
cre with the attainment of our material ends, the 
vutomobile, the radio, the electric refrigerator, the 
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night club, etc., so we have none, or at the most one or 
two. Even then we haven’t the time to teach them 
right principles. : 

Here in Baltimore our only independent paper re- 
cently completed a two or three week series of articles 
entitled ““‘Working Wife, how so-and-so holds two full 
time jobs”. The title is a contradiction in itself. An 
August 12 release quotes a Dr. David P. Hertz of a 
New York City firm of management consultants, as 
predicting that the proportion of women in the nation’s 
labor force will ultimately reach one-half, it is now 31 
percent. According to the release Dr. Hertz says that the 
present structure of the American economy requires 
that more and more of them go to work. We are scrap- 
ing the bottom of our man power now, says Dr. Hertz, 
and now must look to woman power to maintain and 
expand our level of production. Materially speaking, 
this is not in agreement with the known, tremendous 
production power of this country. Morally speaking 
the woman’s place is in the home, and the country could 
well afford to do without her contributions to the econ- 
omy, provided, of course, she tends to her task of re- 
production, for which she was designed. 


POINT OF HONOR—With that off our chest permit 
us to pass on to you a few paragraphs from an edi- 
torial entitled “Point of Honor” from a recent issue of 
the Wall Street Journal. It may serve to illustrate our 
point. 

“*... No people can escape responsibility for the gov- 

ernment they have and for the leaders they choose. 

There have been scandals in government morality 

before, but this time if there has been any great out- 

cry from the people we have not heard it. We seem 
to have lost our capacity for indignation—even over 

West Point there is less indignation at the loss of 

honor than there is in anger that it should thus be 

exposed wholesale. 

“We cannot very well be indignant at public offi- 
cials who reflect ourselves. Where are the citizens 

_ who feel it more honorable to stand on their own, 
even to fail if need be, than to accept dubious favors? 

Where are the citizens who feel any sense of shame 

of having ‘the government’ feed them, educate them, 

subsidize their business, nurse them when they are 
sick, care for them when they are old, and bury them 
when they are dead? 

“So how can we be indignant at a few immature 
unformed boys whom we have taught it is better to 
accept a little aid than to stand upon their own, 
especially when so standing they might fail? 

“Everybody, we think, has a right to be grieved 
and to feel a sense of shame at what has happened 
at West Point. But the grief and the shame, we also 
think, ought to be as much for ourselves as for the 
boys at West Point.” 
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ROLLBACK REVERSAL 


Last week this publication carried an 
item in this column under the heading 
“Rollback Clarification”. Before the ink 
was dry on the paper we were advised by 
telephone that CPR 22 and 30, the Manu- 
facturers and Machinery Order, had been 
extended indefinitely until such time as 
OPS can develop procedures to imple- 
ment the so-called Capehart Amendment. 
So that the OPS August 6 release, with 
its optimistic heading “Rollback Clari- 
fication”, immediately became obsolete. 
Sauerkraut, dry beans and like items are 
covered under CPR 22. Amendment 21 
to CPR 22 and Amendment 7 to CPR 30, 
issued August 9, extends these regula- 
tions indefinitely. Text of the explana- 
tory statement follows: 


“The mandatory effective date of Ceil- 
ing price Regulation 22 and CPR 30 was 
last set at August 13, 1951. The Office 
of Price Stabilization is engaged in de- 
veloping procedures to implement section 
104 (e) of the recent Public Law 96 
which adds a new paragraph 402 (d) 
(4) to the Defense Production Act of 
1950. Pending issuance of an appropri- 
ate regulation reflecting these new pro- 
visions, the Office of Price Stabilization 
is extending for an indefinite period the 
mandatory effective date of Ceiling Price 
Regulation 22 and this companion manu- 
facturer’s regulation, together with sup- 
plementary regulations thereto. Appro- 
priate advance notice will be given of 
the date on which these regulations will 
be required to be put into effect. 


“In addition, a manufacturer still un- 
der the General Ceiling Price Regulation 
is permitted to elect to make either of 
these regulations effective as to him at 
any time prior to whatever mandatory 
effective date may later be prescribed. 
In the event a manufacturer so elects, 
the regulation becomes effective as to 
him, on the date he selects, for all of his 
commodities covered by the regulation, 
regardless of whether application of the 
regulation results in all rollforwards, all 
rollbacks, or a combination of both. Like- 
wise, if a manufacturer has already 
exercised his option to make one of these 
regulationes effective as to him it con- 
tinues to remain in effect. Thus, if he 
sold some of his products at increased 
prices permitted by the regulation he 
cannot drop any rollbacks which may be 
required on other products. Any waiting 
periods and filing requirements pre- 
scribed in either of these regulations be- 
fore new ceilings can be put into effect, 
must, of course, be met.” 


WATCHING WASHINGTON 


NCA COMMITTEE MEETS 
WITH OPS 


On Monday, August 13, members of 
the National Canners Association War 
Mobilization Committee met in Washing- 
ton, first as a committee and then with 
OPS officials. 


Major topics of discussion were Ceil- 
ing Price Regulations 55 and 56, and the 
Walsh-Healey exemptions. Canners from 
all parts of the country have been pro- 
testing the method of pricing under CPR 
55, which at the present time, covers 
peas. Standards, and in some instances, 
extra standards, are not given sufficient 
mark-ups under the Regulation, to cover 
even the cost of production. The per- 
centage appears to be fairly satisfactory 
on the higher grades. It was also pointed 
out at the meeting that the mark-up per- 
mitteed on RSP cherries, did not take 
into full account the cost increases on 
labels, cans, cartons and labor since 1948. 


While there were no official statements, 
either for publication or otherwise, the 
thinking of OPS officials seems to be that 
Orders 55 and 56 are still valid, and will 
continue in force, but it is hoped that by 
the time they become effective (August 
20) they will be amended to correct the 
present inequities. Apparently a general 
overriding regulation will be issued, 
making it unnecessary to make _ indi- 
vidual application for adjustment. OPS 
does not know when regulations covering 
other items will be published, although 
they hope very soon. Committee mem- 
bers were advised that all future regula- 
tions will have to first be checked against 
the Capehart Amendment to make sure 
they conform. 


Committee members learned that the 
Secretary of Labor has denied the appli- 
cation of the Secretary of the Army for 
an exemption from the Walsh-Healey Act 
on contracts for seasonal canned foods. 


WALSH-HEALEY EXEMPTION 
DENIED 


The Secretary of Labor has denied the 
application of the Secretary of the Army 
for an exemption from the Walsh-Healey 
Act on contracts for seasonal canned 
foods. 


The Secretary’s denial of the Army’s 
request has not been made public. In- 
stead, it is understood, the Secretary has 
proposed that other steps be taken to 
facilitate procurement of armed services 
canned food requirements. 


The Secretary has proposed that the 
set aside program be amended to provide 
for placement of mandatory orders for 
styles of pack, grades, and can sizes suit- 
able to meet the needs of the armed 
forces, 
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The Secretary of Labor thus recognizes : 


the need for changes in the present pro- 4 


curement program. 


Such a program would place the bur- _ 


den of an unhappy situation on the De- 
partment of Agriculture, administering 
the set-aside program, rather than on the 
Labor Department. 

However, while recognizing the need 
for a change from present requirements, 


the Secretary of Labor’s proposal does — 


not meet the requirements of the Army — 
QMC—to be able to contract in advance ~ 


of production—or of individual canners— 
to be able to agree on price when con- 
tracting in advance of production. 


The N. C. A. is sending to all canners — 


a second letter on the status of the re- 
quest for a Walsh-Healey exemption. 
This letter reports the proposal of the 


Secretary of Labor and urges all canners 
to continue to press for an exemption as — 
requested by the Secretary of the Army. — 


FRUIT AND BERRY ORDER 


EXTENDED 4 
The Office of Price Stabilization on» 


August 13 extended the final effective 
date of the canned fruits and berries 
Ceiling Price Regulation (CPR 56) from 
August 10, 1951 to August 20, 1951. 
CPR 56 establishes the method for 
calculating ceiling prices on the 1951 
pack of fruits and berries. It applies at 
this time only to canned apricots, canned 
sweet cherries and canned red sour pitted — 
cherries. 


OPS said the final effective date is” 
being postponed because some processors ~ 


need additional time in which to make ~ 


price ceiling computations under the! 
regulation. The time for filing ceiling 7 
prices with OPS, required by the regula- ; 
tion, is also extended to August 20, 1951, 5 
or to five days after an item is offered 
for sale, whichever date is later. i 

The time extensions are granted bye pe 
Amendment 1 to CPR 56 issued and ef- § 
fective August 13, 1951. 


CAN ORDER AMENDED 


The can order, M-25, was amended last | 


week by the National Production Author- — 
ity to permit the use of No. 10 cans made | 
of half-pound plate only when packing | 
12 specified products. 

The amendment authorizes use of 0. 50 
electrolytic tin plate in any part of a No.” 
10 can for packing lima beans, string 
beans, carrots, catsup, corn, peas, spin- 7 
ach, sweet potatoes, tomatoes, tomato” 
juice, tomato paste, and tomato puree. 

The amendment permits the canner t(/ 
use the heavier plated No. 10 or larger’ 
cans for all of his pack of any of these” 
foods if he has a government order for’ 
any part of his pack of that product. 


1951 


August 20, 
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PRIVATE LABELS GET RELIEF 


The Office of Price Stabilization on 
August 15 amended its retail grocery 
ceiling price regulation to allow certain 
wholesaling-retailers of private label 
merchandise to maintain historically uni- 
form retail prices at their own and other 
retail stores. 


The amendment allows wholesaling- 
retailers of privately owned label mer- 
chandise to use their regularly estab- 
lished wholesale ceiling prices rather 
than net cost in figuring retail ceiling 
prices. 

The action is covered by Amendment 
5 to Ceiling Price Regulation 16 (Group 
1 and 2 Stores), effective August 17, 
1951. 

Some retail grocers sell merchandise 
under their privately owned label. They 
also sell this private label merchandise at 
wholesale prices to other retail stores. 
It has been the historical practice of the 
wholesaling-retailer and the other stores 
to maintain uniform retail prices on this 
private label merchandise. 


Under CPR 16 the wholesaling-retailer 
must use a lower net cost in figuring his 
retail store ceiling prices on this private 
label merchandise, than the stores to 
which he sells the same merchandise at 
wholesale ceiling prices determined under 
CPR 14 (Wholesalers). Thus, the whole- 
saling-retailer store and the other stores 
arrive at different retail ceiling prices on 
the same merchandise. ; 


This situation makes it practically im- 
possible for the wholesaling-retailer to 
continue to wholesale his private label 
merchandise to other retail stores. 


This amendment allows the wholesal- 
ing-retailer to use the regular wholesale 
ceiling prices established under CPR 14 
in figuring his retail store ceiling prices, 
thereby arriving at the same retail price 
level as the other stores to which he sells 
at wholesale. 


This type of merchandising is limited 
to a relatively small number of Group 1 
stores with annual gross sales of less 
than $75,000, and Group 2 stores with 
oe sales between $75,000 and 
$375, 3 


TRIGG JOINS DPA 


The Defense Production Administra- 
‘on today announced appointment of 
“ph S. Trigg of Albuquerque, N. M., 
Deputy Administrator in charge of 

» Office of Program and Requirements. 
fe succeeds Melvin L. Anshen, who 

been Acting Deputy Administrator 

ce June. Mr. Anshen remains as 

stant Deputy Administrator. 


\ir. Trigg will serve as chairman of 

‘A’s Requirements Committee, the in- 

-agency group which reviews needs of 
‘Tense, defense-supporting and civilian 
‘oduction programs and recommends al- 
‘oliments of steel, copper and aluminum 
to meet them. 
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100-FOOT EXHIBIT 
ON NEW RESEARCH PLANNED 
FOR STATION FIELD DAY 


First stop of visitors at The Connecti- 
cut Agricultural Experiment Station 
Field Day on August 22 will probably be 
the 100-foot display of current research 
work which will be on exhibit. Set up 
in the main barn at the Station’s Mt. 
Carmel Experimental Farm, the exhibit 
will feature at least one important pro- 
ject of each of the Station’s seven New 
Haven departments. 


For example, the Soils Department is 
currently studying how soil structure 
affects plant growth. It will demonstrate 
its findings by displaying corn plants 
grown on good structure and others 
grown on soil where the structure was 
poor. The soils were initially the same 
and fertilizer treatments were identical. 
One soil was cultivated for weed control; 
the other was treated with 2,4-D and no 
cultivating was done. The cultivated soil 
proved to have a much higher tilth index, 
one measure of soil structure, and the 
superiority of the corn plants grown on 
it can easily be seen. 


Another demonstration featuring corn 
will be the Genetics Department’s exhibit 
on the production of hybrid seed corn by 
the sterile tassel method. This method 
developed recently by Dr. D. F. Jones. 
eliminates the laborious job of detassel- 
ling by hand all of the seed parent plants 
in crossing fields where hybrid seed corn 
is produced. 


The farmer who has had a “problem 
with nematodes in his fields will be in- 
terested in the Plant Pathology Depart- 
ment’s collection of specimens of nema- 
todes which have been found in Connec- 
ticut. Specimens of plants attacked by 
nematodes will also be shown, which 
should be helpful to the grower who sus- 
pects he may have this trouble, and 
wants to be sure he has diagnosed the 
problem correctly. 


The Entomology Department will have 
a similar type of display, showing bene- 
ficial and harmful insects which occur 
in Connecticut. A section of the exhibit 
will deal with new and unusual insects 
found in the State. 


Nurserymen, florists and others who 
grow plants in green houses will be par- 
ticularly interested in the Forestry De- 
partments’ demonstration of preserva- 
tion of wood used in greenhouses. Em- 
phasis will be placed on the special care 
which must be taken with preservative 
chemicals when the wood is used indoors. 
Injury to plants caused by a number of 
wood preservatives and their solvents 
will be shown to illustrate the problems 
involved. 


The Station’s two chemistry depart- 
ments will also be represented. The Bio- 
chemistry staff will present a detailed 
display of the laboratory techniques used 
in the separation and identification of 


the various plant acids. The final step 
is chromatographic separation of the 
individual acids. The nature of chroma- 
tography will be explained by demon- 
strations of the separation of the colored 
components of ordinary writing inks. 


The Analytical Chemistry Department 
exhibit will stress its testing of foods, 
with examples of adulterated foods found 
on the market in recent years. Other 
phases of the department’s activities will 
also be demonstrated. These include in- 
spection and testing of fertilizers, ani- 
mal feeds, insecticides and fungicides, 
testing for poisons, and bioassays of vit- 
amin D milk. 


The exhibit highlights only a few 
phases of the Station’s work. Many more 
research projects can be seen in the field 
plots, which will be open for inspection 
by the public from 10 A.M. until 5 P.M. 
Tractor tours of the Farm and a speak- 
ing program are also planned. 


STUDY FOOD NEEDS 
OF VEGETABLE CROPS 


The amount of plant food needed for 
the best growth of vegetable canning 
crops and symptoms of plant food defi- 
ciencies in these crops are being mea- 
sured by an ingenious system of sand 
cultures at the Experiment Station at 
Geneva, New York. 


Sweet corn, snap beans, beets, and 
broccoli have been grown to maturity in 
the Station experiments and déficiencies 
of potash, nitrogen, boron, manganese, 
and other nutrients measured. The sand 
culture system, similar in many respects 
to that used by plant investigators else- 
where, was in operation at‘the time ‘of 
the Vegetable Field Day held at the Ex- 
periment Station on August 11th. 


The system works automatically with 
a pump which forces the nutrient solu- 
tion up into crocks, flooding the sand in 
which the plants are grown four times a 
day, explains Max Patterson, vegetable 
crops specialist. The pump shuts off 
after a half hour and the solution drains 
back down into the countainers to be 
used again and again. This intermittent 
flooding also draws oxygen from the air 
down around the roots as the solution 
recedes. 


“To give an idea of the minute quanti- 
ties of plant foods required for normal 
growth, one of our complete nutrient 
solutions contains only 212 parts per mil- 
lion of nitrogen, 117 of phosphorus, and 
148 of potassium,” Patterson says. “To 
gain a better idea of what these figures 
mean, 212 parts per million of nitrogen 
is about equivalent to one ounce in 40 
gallons. The minor element molybdenum 
is required at the rate of one ounce in 
848,000 gallons. Plant food deficiency 
studies may involve even smaller propor- 
tions than these.” 
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CANNED CORN—STANDARDS OF IDENTITY, QUALITY 
AND FILL 


Promulgated August 4, 1951, Effective January 1, 1952 


Final order establishing Standards of Identity, Quality and Fill of Con- 
tainer for Canned Corn was published in the Federal Register of August 4. 
The Standards become effective on all shipments after January 1, 1952. “Al- 
manac” users may bring their 1951 edition up to date with respect to these 
Standards by making the following changes: 


Page 54, § 51.20—in the fourth line change Paragraph (a) to Paragraph 
(b) (typographical error). 

Page 55, § 51.20, (C) (1) (i)—delete the next to the last line “and a sub- 
stantial proportion of the air in the container is removed before sealing,” and 
substitute “and the container is closed under conditions creating a high vacuum 
in the container,”’. 

Paragraph (C),(2)—fourth line change to “pose of arrangement of the 
name, the words ‘Sweet’ and ‘Corn’ may be treated” (typographical error). 

§ 51.30 (a)—next to last line, place a period after corn and delete the 
rest of the sentence. This change means that when any portion of field corn 
is added to sweet corn, it must be labeled “field corn”. 

Page 56, § 51.21 (a) (2) (iv)—change to read “contains not more than 6 
inches of silk for each 1 ounce of net weight;”. ; 

Page 57, § 51.21 (ec) (2)—in the fifth and sixth lines delete the words 
“pour washings from pan, preserving them, as well as the subsequent washings 
for further tests.” 

§ 51.21 (c) (3)—delete the first sentence “Pour both washings through a 
20 mesh sieve and discard wash water.” In the next line delete the word 
“both” and the phrase “and the 20 mesh sieve,’’. 

All references to the “proposed” standards should, of course, be deleted, 
since the Standards are final. The effective date of January 1, 1952 should 
also be inserted. 


Also on pages 60 and 61 under “Standards of Identity for Miscellaneous 
Vegetables”, all references to corn should be deleted. 


STANDARD OF IDENTITY 


§ 51.20 Canned corn, canned sweet corn, canned sugar corn; identity; 
label statement of optional ingredients. (a) Canned corn, canned sweet corn, 
canned sugar corn is the food consisting of one of the corn ingredients specified 
in paragraph (b) of this section, with water necessary for proper preparation 
and processing. It may be seasoned or garnished with one or more of the 
following optional ingredients: 

(1) Salt. 

(2) Sugar (sucrose). 

(3) Pieces of sweet red peppers or sweet green peppers or hot red peppers 
or hot green peppers or a mixture of any two or more of these. 

It is sealed in a container and so processed by heat as to prevent spoilage. 

(b) The corn ingredients referred to in paragraph (a) of this section 
consists of succulent sweet corn of the white or yellow color groups, or mix- 
tures of these, and are as follows: 


(1) Cut kernels from which the hulls have not been separated. 

idl (2) Pieces of the inner portion of the corn kernel substantially free from 

(3) Ground kernels from which the hulls have not been separated. 

(4) A mixture of the form described in subparagraph (1) of this para- 
graph with one or both of the forms described in subparagraphs (2) and (8) 
of this paragraph. When necessary to insure smoothness, starch may 
added in a quantity not more than sufficient for that purpose. 

(5) Cut and cooked kernels from which most of the moisture has been 
evaporated. In preparing each of the foregoing corn ingredients, the tip 
caps are removed. 


(c) (1) The name of the food is: “Corn” or “Sweet Corn” or “Sugar 
Corn” with the name of the color group used, “White,” “Yellow,” or “Golden,” 
or with the names of the color groups used, “White and Yellow” or “White and 
Golden,” when the white color group predominates, and “Yellow and White” 
or “Golden and White,” when the yellow color group predominates, and with: 


(i) The words “Whole Kernel” or “Whole Grain,” when the corn ingredient 
specified in paragraph (b) (1) of this section is used. When the weight of the 
liquid in the container, as determined by the method prescribed in paragraph 
(b) (1) of § 51.21, is not more than 20 percent of the net weight and the con- 
tainer is closed under conditions creating a high vacuum in the container, the 
words “Vacuum Pack” or “Vacuum Packed” also are part of the name. 

(ii) The word “Fritter,” when the corn ingredient specified in paragraph 
(b) (2) of this section is used. 

(iii) The word “Ground,” when the corn ingredient specified in paragraph 
(b) (3) of this section is used. 
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FRENCH, BRITISH CANNING 
INDUSTRY SPECIALISTS 
MAKING STUDIES HERE 


As the fruit and vegetable canning % 
season in the United States got under ~ 
way, 39 specialists from the canning in- 
dustries of France and the United King- 
dom arrived in this country to make 
6-week studies of American production 
methods. 


Under sponsorship of the technical 
assistance program of the Economic | 
Cooperation Administration, the visiting 
technicians are here to observe how the 
American canning industry maintains its 
high rate of production, relatively high 
wages and relatively low, stable prices. 


The three groups will visit research 
laboratories as well as canneries in vari- 
ous sections of the country. They also 
will confer with management, labor and 
Government officials on problems affect- 
ing their industry. 


Besides investigating technical produc- 
tion methods, distribution and packag- 
ing, equipment and standardization, the | 
visitors also are interested in less tangi- 
ble factors contributing to the American 
industry’s high productivity. 


Foremost among these are labor-man- 
agement relations and the American 
“climate” of high productivity, factors © 
which have most impressed the great © 
majority of the European productivity 
study teams which have come to this 
country under the ECA’s technical assis- 
tance program. 


The 16-man British team represents 
the canned food industry in general. This 
group, which arrived in New York July 
26, is studying canning industry meth- 
ods, with particular emphasis on fruits 
and berries, vegetables, soups, puddings 
and fish. Following visits in the Port- 
land (Ore.) and Seattle (Wash.) areas, 
this team will study in San Francisco, 
Chicago, Washington, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. 


The French vegetable canning indus- 
try is represented by a group of 13 who 
arrived in New York August 2. Their 
industry is subject to considerable fluc- 
tuation in both quantity and quality of 
available vegetables, which the canners 
recognize as a major obstacle to in- 
creased productivity. 


The fluctuation has been reduced to 
some extent recently by the use of con- 
tracts between vegetable producers and 
canners, but industry sources report that 
further improvement is needed. Produc- 
tion is still somewhat unbalanced. A sea- 
son of high vegetable production, bring- 
ing relatively low prices to the farmers, 
will be followed by reduction of acreage 
devoted to vegetables the following year, 
which results in scarcity of raw materi- 
als for the canners and ‘high prices. 


Thus the French team members wish 
to observe the more highly developed and 
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Hal W. Vice-Presi- 
dent and Director of Sales of the Stecher- 
Traung Lithograph Corporation, was Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies during the dedication 
of the company’s newest four-color offset 
press. 


comprehensive system of contracts exist- 


ing in this country. 


Equipment, man- 


agement-labor relations, work organiza- 
tion, distribution and packaging are also 
among the areas of study for the French 
vegetable canners here. 


Plants and institutions to be visited by 
this team are in upper New York State, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, New Jersey and 
Eastern Pennsylvania areas. 


The third group represents the French 
fruit canning and jam manufacturing 
industry, whose products are subject to 
seasonal price fluctuations as high as 40 


percent. 


Winter price increases some- 


times impose a heavy burden on consum- 
ers in the lower income brackets. 


It is felt that development of fruit 
canning production on a wider scale and 
1) more modern lines would make fruit 
available to the French consumer over a 
ger period of time each year and at 


‘iore reasonable prices. 


The industry 


\clieves it also would reduce large soft- 
uit losses which occur every year, and 

‘('minate the high costs of handling, 
acking, and rapid delivery involved in 
‘asonal fresh fruit operations. 


This 10-man fruit and jam industry 
im, which arrived August 8, will visit 
w York State, San Francisco, Oakland 
« da number of other California com- 
unities, the Chicago and Washington 
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and Philadelphia. 


CANNED CORN STANDARDS—Continued 


(iv) The word “Cream Style,” when the corn ingredient specified in para- 
graph (b) (4) of this section is used. 


(v) The word “Evaporated,” when the corn ingredient specified in para- 
graph (b) (5) of this section is used. 


(2) The parts of the name as specified in subparagraph (1) of this para- 
graph may be arranged in any order of precedence. The varietal name of the 
corn used may intervene between parts of the name of the food. For the pur- 
pose of arrangement of the name, the words “Sweet” and “Corn” may be treated 
as separate parts of the name. When the varietal name immediately precedes 
or follows the name or intervenes between parts of the name of the food and 
it accurately designates the color of the corn ingredient, no other designation 
of the color group need be made. 


(d) (1) When the optional seasoning or garnishing ingredient specified 

in paragraph (a) (3) of this section is used, the label shall bear the words 

“With peppers,” the blanks being filled in with the 

words “Red” or “Green” or both to show the color of peppers used, and “Sweet” 

or “Hot” or both to show the kind of peppers used, as for example “With green 
sweet peppers” or “With hot red peppers.” 


(2) When the optional starch ingredient specified in paragraph (b) (4) 
of — section is used the label shall bear the words “Starch added to insure 
smoothness.’ 


(e) Wherever the name of the food appears on the label so conspicuously 
as to be easily seen under customary conditions of purchase, the words and 
statements prescribed by paragraph (d) of this section shall immediately and 
conspicuously precede or follow such name, without intervening written, 
printed, or graphic matter, except that the varietal name of the corn used may 
so intervene. 


§ 51.30 Canned field corn; identity; label statement of optional ingredi- 
ents. (a) Canned field corn conforms to the definition and standard of identity, 
and is subject to the requirements for label statement of optional ingredients, 
prescribed for canned corn by § 51.20, except that the corn ingredient consists 
of succulent field corn or a mixture of succulent field corn and succulent sweet 
corn. 


(b) The name of the food conforms to the name specified in paragraph (c) 
of $51.20, except that the words “Corn,” “Sweet Corn,” and “Sugar Corn” 
are — by the words “Field Corn,” and the term “Golden Field Corn” is 
not used. 


STANDARD OF QUALITY 


§ 51.21 Canned corn; canned sweet corn; canned sugar corn; quality; 
label statement of substandard quality. (a) The standard of quality for canned 
corn is as follows: 

(1) When tested by the method prescribed in paragraph (b) of this 
section, canned corn in which the corn ingredient is whole-kernel corn (§ 51.20 
(b) (1)) or evaporated corn (§ 51.20 (b) (5)): 

(i) Contains not more than one brown or black discolored kernel or piece 
of kernel for each 2 ounces of drained weight; 

(ii) Contains not more than 1 cubic centimeter of pieces of cob for each 
14 ounces of drained weight; 

(iii) Contains not more than 1 square inch of husk for each 14 ounces of 
drained weight; and 


ae Contains not more than 7 inches of silk for each 1 ounce of drained 
weight 


(2) When tested by the method prescribed in paragraph (c) of this 
section, canned corn in which the corn ingredient is fritter corn (§ 51.20 (b) 
(2)), ground corn (§ 51.20 (b) (3)), or cream-style corn (§ 51.20 (b) (4)): 


(i) Contains not more than one brown or black discolored kernel or piece 
of kernel for each 2 ounces of net weight; 

(ii) Contains not more than 1 cubic centimeter of pieces of cob for each 20 
ounces of net weight; 

(iii) Contains not more than 1 square inch of husk for each 20 ounces of 
net weight; 

(iv) Contains not more than 6 inches of silk for each 1 ounce of net 
weight; and 

(v) Has a consistency such that the average diameter of the approxi- 
mately circular area over which the prescribed sample spreads does not exceed 
12 inches, except that, in the case of cream-style corn the washed drained 
material of which contains more than 20 percent of alcohol-insoluble solids, 
the average diameter of the approximately circular area over which the pre- 
scribed sample spreads does not exceed 10 inches. 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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CANNED CORN STANDARDS—Continued 


(3) (i) The weight of the alcohol-insoluble solids of whole-kernel corn 
($51.20 (b) (1) does not exceed 27 percent of the drained weight, when tested 
by the method prescribed in paragraph (b) of this section. 

(ii) The weight of the alcohol-insoluble solids of the washed drained 
material of cream-style corn (§ 51.20 (b) (4)) does not exceed 27 percent of 
the weight of such material, when tested by the method prescribed in paragraph 
(c) of this section. 


METHOD OF TESTING QUALITY 


(b) The method referred to in paragraph (a) of this section for testing 
whole-kernel corn (§ 51.20 (b) (1)) and evaporated corn (§ 51.20 (b) (5)) 
is as follows: 

(1) Determine the gross weight of the container. Upen and distribute the 
contents of the container over the meshes of an 8 mesh circular sieve which has 
been previously weighed. The diameter of the sieve is 8 inches if the quantity 
of the contents of the container is less than 3 pounds, and 12 inches if such 
quantity is 83 pounds or more. The bottom of the sieve is woven-wire cloth 
which complies with the specifications for such cloth set forth under “2380 
Micron (No. 8)” in Table I of “Standard Specifications for Sieves,” published 
March 1, 1940, in L. C. 584 of the U. S. Department of Commerce, National 
Bureau of Standards. Without shifting the material on the sieve, so incline 
the sieve as to facilitate drainage. Two minutes from the time drainage 
begins, weigh the sieve and the drained material. Record, in ounces, the 
weight so found, less the weight of the sieve, as the drained weight. Dry and 
weigh the empty container and subtract this weight from the gross weight to 
obtain the net weight. Calcuate the percent of drained liquid in the net weight. 

(2) Pour the drained material from the sieve into a flat tray and spread 
it in a layer of fairly uniform thickness. Count, but-do not remove, the brown 


STECHER-TRAUNG INSTALLS 
ELEVENTH FOUR-COLOR PRESS 


Skyrocketing use of four-color offset 
lithography in all types of printed ma- 
terial was made dramatically evident in 
Rochester, New York, August 1 when the 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corporation 
put its eleventh four-color offset litho- 
graph press into operation at a special 
“turning-over” ceremony. 


Just twenty years ago the Traung © 


Label and Lithograph Company of San 


Francisco, which later merged with the — 


Stecher Lithographic Company to form 
the Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corpora- 
tion, purchased the world’s first four- 


color offset lithograph press, a machine ‘ 


made to order for the famed “Traung 
Twins” of San Francisco by the Harris- 
Seybold Company of Cleveland. The 
huge press which was started by General 
Kenneth C. Townson, Director of Stecher- 
Traung, is the 100th four-color offset 
lithograph press manufactured by Har- 


ris-Seybold for the rapidly growing litho © 
industry. The new press was dedicated ~ 
to the company’s founders, F. A. Stecher, © 
Charles F. Traung, and Louis Traung, © 
and to all of Stecher-Traung’s employees. | 


or black discolored kernels or pieces of kernel and calculate the number per 2 * 
ounces of drained material. Remove pieces of silk more than %-inch long, Stecher-Traung placed an early bet on © 
husk, cob, and any pieces of material other than corn. Measure the aggregate the future of four-color offset lithogra- ~ 
length of such silk and calculate the length of silk per 1 ounce of drained phy, and is now one of the world’s larg- © 
weight. Spread the husk flat, measure its aggregate area, and calculate the est lithographic concerns. A tremendous ~ 
area of husk per 14 ounces of drained weight. Place all pieces of cob under a volume of multi-colored labels, seed pack- 
measured amount of water in a :ylinder which is so graduated that the volume ets. box wrappers, foldin ante adv q 
can be measured to 0.1 cubic centimeter. Take the increase in volume as the ti d fold f 
of the cob and calculate the volume of cob per 14 ounces of | 
manufacturers and advertisers is pro- | | 
(3) If the corn is whole kernel (§ 51.20 (b) (1)) comminute a representa- duced yearly in the firm’s Rochester ye ie 
tive 100-gram sample of the drained corn from which the silk, husk, cob, and San Francisco plants 
other material which is not corn (i.e., peppers) have been removed. An equal ' 
amount of water is used to facilitate this operation. Weigh to nearest 0.01 Stecher-Traung creates a great many | 
gram a portion of the communited material equivalent to approximately 10 of its own designs; makes it own engrav- — 
grams of the drained corn into a 600-cubic centimeter beaker. Add 300 cubic ings and plates; produces in its own | 
centimeters of 80-percent alcohol (by volume), stir, cover beaker, and bring coating mill most of the coated papers | F 
to a boil. Simmer slowly for 30 minutes Fit a Buchner funnel with a previ- used; and manufactures most of its own & 
ously prepared filter paper of such size that its edges extend % inch or more of li 
up the vertical sides of the funnel. The previous preparation of the filter 8, Insuring rigid standards of quality, “ 
paper consists of drying it in a flat-bottomed dish for 2 hours at 100° C., A 
covering the dish with a tight-fitting cover, cooling it in a desiccator, and . Ih 
promptly weighing to the nearest 0.001 gram. After the filter paper is fitted AC’CENT NAMES JACOBS SALES 
to the funnel, apply suction and transfer the contents of the beaker to the PROMOTION MANAGER h: 
funnel. Do not allow any of the material to run over the edge of the paper. - 
Wash the material on the filter with 80-percent alcohol (by volume) until the Lawrence J. Jacobs, former Program hi 
washings are clear and colorless. Transfer the filter paper with the material 
Coordinator for the Super Market Insti- H 
retained thereon to the dish used in preparing the filter paper. Dry the tite has b d Sales P : 
material in a ventilated oven, without covering the dish, for 2 hours, at 100° C. ng ang — — romotion be 
Place the cover on the dish, cool it in a desiccator, and promptly weigh to the Manager for Amino Products Division, 9 g: 
nearest 0.001 gram. From this weight subtract the weight of the dish, cover, International Minerals & Chemical Cor- | 
and paper as previously found. Calculate the remainder to percentage. poration. His appointment, which marks 
(c) The method referred to in paragraph (a) of this section for testing the —— of a new merchandising 
fritter corn (§ 51.20 (b) (2)), ground corn (§ 51.20 (b) (3), and cream-style servien fer the grocery trade ty the 
corn (§ 51.20 (b) (4)) is as follows: ers of Ac’cent, was announced recently 
(1) Allow the container to stand at least 24 hours at a temperature of by George B. Hamilton, General Sales 
68° F. to 85° F. Determine the gross weight, open, transfer the contents into Manager of the Division. ’ mi 
a pan, and mix thoroughly in such a manner as not to incorporate air bubbles. Mr. Jacobs’ position with International 9% R. 
(If the net contents of a single container is less than 18 ounces, determine the will be to interpret the entire Ac’cent MBba 
gross weight, open, and mix the contents of the least number of containers promotion program from the point of Mop 
necessary to obtain 18 ounces.) Fill level full a hollow, truncated cone so view of the grocery operator, and to out- With, 
placed on a polished horizontal plate as to prevent leakage. The cone has an line and conduct promotions within the Mise. 
inside bottom diameter of 3 inches, inside top diameter of 2 inches, and height : , 
4 stores to stimulate sales of Ac’cent. He Mico) 
of 433 inches. As soon as the cone is filled, lift it vertically. Determine the ill & closely with food chai ol 
average of the longest and shortest diameters of the approximately circular 
salers, and voluntary groups, supplying 


area on the plate covered by the sample 30 seconds after lifting the cone. Dry 


(Continued on Page 18) 


them with merchandising material pro- 
duced by the Ac’cent Advertising Le- 
partment. He will make his headquar- 
ters in Chicago. 
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CMSA DISCUSSES EXHIBIT 
PLANS 


Directors and officers of the Canning 
Machinery and Supplies Association met 
in Minneapolis (Minn.) August 9 and 10 
and completed plans for their participa- 
tion in the annual Canners’ Convention, 
to be held this year in Atlantic City, 
January 19 to 23, inclusive. 

After the meeting, Eugene A. Hil- 
dreth of the Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 
president of the association, announced 
that the group’s membership is the larg- 
est in its history and that it is planning 
the largest exhibit of canning machinery 
and supplies in 45 years of such exhibits. 

Officers present, in addition to Mr. Hil- 
dreth, were: Hal W, Johnston, of 
Stecher-Traung Lith. Corp., vice-presi- 
dent; Samuel G. Gorsline, secretary- 
treasurer; and J. C. Whetzel, United 
States Steel Co., past president. The 
following directors also attended: Elmer 
N. Funkhouser, Dewey and Almy Chemi- 
cal Co.; Frank S. Langsenkamp, Jr., F. 
H-. Langsenkamp Co.; John W. Mathys, 
Northrup, King & Co.; Rubin L. Perin, 
Continental Can Co., Ine.; Joe R. Ur- 
schel, Urschel Laboratories, Inc.; and 
Charles K. Wilson, Food Machinery & 
Chem. Corp. 

The group were guests on Thursday, 
August 9, of Northrup, King & Co. at a 
luncheon in Minneapolis, and of Green 
Giant Co. at a dinner at LeSueur, Minn. 


BYRD APPOINTS HARLAN 


Paul H. Harlan, formerly Canned 
Food Sales Manager for John H. Dulany 
& Son, Inc., Fruitland, Maryland,. has 
been appointed Sales Manager for the 
Apple Products Division of H. F. Byrd, 
Inc., Winchester and Berryville, Va. 

Lester D. Arnold, Sales Manager, who 
has temporarily handled both apple prod- 
ucts and fresh apples, will now devote all 
his time to the Fresh Fruit Division of 
H. F. Byrd, Ine., whose production of 
both canned and fresh apples has been 
greatly expanded in recent years. 


MOBILE LABORATORY | 
IN WISCONSIN 


The National Canners Association’s 
mo! field laboratory is at present at 
Ros«jale, Wisconsin, where it will begin 
baci: ological studies of corn canning 
Ope tions in the State. In addition to 
the \\sual bacteriological surveys, re- 


sea personnel will be available for 
con. tation on canning problems which 
wo. ordinarily be handled out of the 
‘ngton laboratory. Member canners 


desi: ng the service should contact any of 
the .roup, C. W. Bohrer, in charge, 
ass!:'od by J. M. Reed, C. B. Denny, and 
G. Walter. 
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Dr. Berton S. Clark (left), director of 
the American Can Company’s general re- 
search laboratories at Maywood, Illinois, 
is shown receiving a certificate of appre- 
ciation for his services as first president 
(1948-50) and chairman of the board 
(1950-51) of the Research and Develop- 
ment Associates of the Food and Con- 
tainer Institute for the Armed Forces. 
Dr. A. L. Elder, director of research of 
the Corn Products Refining Company 
and president of the Associates group, is 
presenting the scroll. 


ANNUAL FIELD DAY 


The Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station will hold its annual field 
day on Wednesday, August 22, at the 
Experimental Farm at Mt. Carmel. The 
program will get under way 10 A.M., 
luncheon at noon, and a tent meeting and 
examination of field plots in the after- 
noon. The station will have a 100 foot 
long exhibit to show the accomplishments 
of their work as well as progress in that 
under way. 


CONTINENTAL ADVANCES 
BRATT 


T. C. Fogarty, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of Continental Can Company’s 
Metal Division, has announced the ap- 
pointment of H. G. Bratt as General 
Manager of Manufacturing of the Divi- 
sion. Mr. Bratt was formerly Manager 
of Manufacturing of the company’s 
Pacific Division, prior to which he was 
General Manager of the Cuban Division. 
He has been with Continental since 1943, 
and in his new position replaces L. C. 
Walgash, who resigned in July. 


TO ENLARGE PLANT 


Samuels & Co., Dallas, has announced 
plans to expand its canning facilities by 
the addition of new cooler and storage 
space adjacent to its plant. The com- 
pany packs meat specialties in “snack- 
size” cans. 


F. & D. ACTIVE 


Food and Drug seizures for July 
totaled 118, the Administration reported. 
Filthy or decomposed foods, aggregating 
664,507 pounds, were removed from the 
market in 56 seizure actions. Twenty-one 
other food shipments were seized because 
of short weight or failure to meet the 
composition declared on the label. 


CARPENTER IN BANKING POST 


Harold A. Carpenter of Sodus, New 
York, President of Olney & Carpenter, 
Inc. of Wolcott, New York, has been 
elected a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Union Trust Company of 
Rochester, succeeding Stephen E. Com- 
stock, who resigned active membership 
last month, but who will continue as ap 
honorary Director. Mr. Carpenter is also 
President of Carpenter, Waldorf & 
Boller Company, and is a past Vice- 
President of the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers. 


DIETZ RESIGNS CORNELI POST 


Cornelj Seed Company announces that 
effective August 7th Carl Dietz is no 
longer with the company. His work 
will be carried on by other trained per- 
sonnel of the company and Earl Page 
will continue to exercise general super- 
vision of the Garden Seed Department 
as in the past. There has been no an- 
nouncement of Mr. Dietz’s plans. 


JOINS SUGAR BROKER GROUP 


C. F. Schoonmaker Company, Syra- 
cuse, New York, Food Broker, has been 
elected to membership in the National 
Sugar Brokers Association. The firm 
has also been appointed by H. H. Pike 
& Son, New York Sugar Brokers, as 
their representative in the Central New 
York territory. 


PLAN JOINT SALES 


French & Moroccan Food Corporation 
of New York has been organized to han- 
dle United States sales for 20 French 
Moroccan sardine canneries. 


The company will also handle the 
American sale of canned food specialties 
packed by the Amieux Corp., of Nantes, 
France, pioneer canners. 


K. J. Haynie, who is directing the new 
operation, has been active in grocery 
circles for many years, having been asso- 
ciated in the past with Austin, Nichols 
& Co., Muschert Reeves Co., Trenton, 
New Jersey wholesale grocers, and Merit 
i.ouse, Inc., of New York. 
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GOVERNOR INTERVENES IN 
PINEAPPLE STRIKE 


Governor Oren E. Long, of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, formally intervened on 
August 7 in the five-months strike of the 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union against the Hawaiian 
Pineapple Company, Ltd. on the Island 
of Lanai, where the world’s largest pine- 
apple plantation is located, and two days 
later direct negotiations between the two 
interests got under way. Two Federal 
conciliators are taking part in the meet- 
ings. Considerable ripe fruit has spoiled 
in the fields. 


CANS FOR COMBAT 


The Oakland, California plant of the 
American Can Co., is engaged in the 
manufacture of 30,000,000 cans for com- 
bat rations, this being its share of an 
order of more than 76,000,000 cans. The 
work is scheduled for completion by 
August 20. 


TOUR FOR UNITED AND 
HUNT PLANTS 


The San Francisco Stock Exchange 
has arranged for a tour for members of 
the Hayward, California operations of 
the United Can and Glass Co. and Hunt 
Foods, Inc. plants. These concerns have 
combined their operations and have in- 
vited the inspection at an early date. 
Norton Simon, chairman of the board of 
Hunt Foods, Inc., along with other mem- 
bers of both firms, will meet with ex- 
change members at the conclusion of the 
trip. 


JAPANESE BEETLE 
REGULATED AREA EXTENDED 


Extension of the regulated area for 
control of Japanese beetles to include all 
or parts of 3 counties in New York, 45 
counties in North Carolina, 7 counties 
in Ohio, and 1 each in Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia, effective August 14, was 
announced last week by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


This extension is in line with the De- 
partment’s proposal of June 21. On this 
date the Department said it proposed to 
add North Carolina to the quarantined 
area, put more than 40 North Carolina 
counties under regulation, and also ex- 
tend the regulated areas in New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia to 
include important infestations discovered 
in nonregulated areas of these States. 
The Japanese beetle quarantine act re- 
quires that no less than an entire State 
may be placed under quarantine, but 
regulated areas cover only those parts of 
a State that are actually infested. Ship- 
ments of plants and soil from a regu- 
lated area must be examined or treated 
by a Federal inspector before they can 
be certified for shipment. 


iz 


Pert Mary Lonn Trapp, Miss Cherry Pie 
Time and Queen of the 1951 Cherry Fes- 
tival, displays the four color banner, her- 
alding the mid-August break of cherry 
pie time. The banner is from the sales 
promotional kit available free to whole- 
sale grocers, frozen food distributors, 
chains, super market operators, and other 
food distributors from their regular 
cherry suppliers, or from the National 
Red Cherry Institute, 332 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. The event is receiving 
nation wide advertising. 


USDA WANTS GREEN BEANS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced August 10 an offer to buy for 
use in the National School Lunch Pro- 
gram approximately 165,000 cases (basis 
24/2’s) of canned green snap beans from 
the 1951 pack. Offers will be considered 
on No. 303, No. 2 and No. 10 can sizes, 
but No. 10’s are preferred. The pur- 
chase will be made on a competitive bid 
basis. 

Invitations to offer canned green snap 
beans for school lunch use, including de- 
tailed specifications, were mailed to all 
known green bean canners, Offers should 
be submitted to the Fruit and Vegetable 
Branch, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C., by August 
24, 1951 for acceptance not later than 
August 30, 1951. Further details con- 
cerning this purchase may be obtained 
from Claude S. Morris at the above ad- 
dress, telephone Republic 4142 extension 
2781. 


VISITING IN N. Y. 

A. Earle Clark, Jr., of A. Earl Clark 
& Son, Miami food brokers, was visiting 
principals in New York during the past 
week. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 30-OCTOBER 2, 1951 


—Fall Meeting, U. S. Wholesale Grocers 
Association, Statler Hotel, Washington, 
D.C. 


OCTOBER 11-12, 1951—National Can- © 


ners Association, Board of Directors 
Meeting, Mark Hopkins Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


OCTOBER 13-17, 1951—19th Annual | 


Meeting, Packaging Machinery Manu- 
facturers Institute, Mid Pines Club, 
Southern Pines, N. C. 


OCTOBER 24-26, 1951—Annual Meet- ~ 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, — 


Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, III. 


OCTOBER 25-27, 1951—20th Annual 
Convention, Florida Canners Association, ~ 
Palm Beach-Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 4 


Florida. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1951— Fall Conven- 
tion, Illinois Canners Association, Bis- ~ 


marck Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


NOVEMBER 5-6, 1951—50th Annual © 
Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners As- ~ 


sociation, Hotel Ft. Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 9, 1951 — Fall Meeting, 


Ozark Canners Association, Colonial © 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. q 
NOVEMBER 12-138, 1951 — Annual 


Meeting, Wisconsin Canners Association, — 


Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 15-16, 1951 — Annual ~ 


Meeting, Indiana Canners Association, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick © 


Springs, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1951—37th An-/ 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners/ 


Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 26-27, 1951—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, Tri-State Packers Associa- 


tion, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila-| 


delphia, Pa. 


DECEMBER 6, 1951— Annual Con- 
vention, Minnesota Canners Association, 
Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1951—66th Annual 
Convention, Association of New York 
State Canners, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
New York. 


DECEMBER 11-12, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 16-18, 1952—Annual 
vention, Canadian Food Processors Ass0 
ciation, Chateau Frontenac, Quebe* 
P. Q., Canada. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Con 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
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GENERAL 


Aug. 10—The prospective 1951 tonnage 
of 6 important truck crops for processing 


| is 28 percent more than that harvested 


in 1950 and 23 percent above average, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reports. The total tonnage of these crops, 
for which August 1 estimates are avail- 


P able, is reported at 5.90 million tons com- 


pared with 4.59 million tons for 1950 
and a 10-year average of 4.78 million 
tons. These six crops (snap beans, kraut 
cabbage grown under contract, sweet 
corn, green peas, winter and spring spin- 
ach, and tomatoes) usually account for 
nearly 90 percent of the total tonnage 
of the 11 processing crops for which the 
Bureau makes estimates. 

Prospects on snap beans for processing 
declined slightly during July, principally 
as a result of continued dry weather in 
the Pacific Northwest. Despite this, the 
August 1 estimate is for a crop of 268,- 
100 tons, slightly above the 254,500 tons 
harvested last year and one-third more 
than the average of 201,200 tons for the 
preceding 10 years. 

Production of cabbage for sauerkraut, 
grown under contract or on land owned 
or leased by packers, is estimated at 106,- 
400 tons, 13 percent less than in 1950 but 
31 percent above average. This esti- 
mate does not include open-market pur- 
chases of cabbage for kraut manufac- 
ture. On the average, kraut packers buy 
53 percent of their total requirement on 
the open market, mostly from the sum- 
mer and early fall domestic areas. The 
production of cabbage not under con- 
tract in these areas is expected to be 
15 percent less than last year. This non- 
contract acreage supplies both the fresh 
market and the open-market purchases 
of kraut packers. 

The first 1951 estimate of sweet corn 
for processing is for a crop of 1,239,100 
tons, 27 percent more than last year and 
8 percent above average. Early-season 
prespects on this crop point to a yield 
of 2.76 tons per acre for the country as 
a whole. The 1950 average yield was 2.89 
tons; the 10-year average, 2.48 tons. 

ith processing practically finished, 
the 1951 tonnage of green peas for can- 
niie and freezing is expected to total 
0-30 tons, 21 percent more than last 
ye ry and 30 percent above average. 

_ lhe first estimate of the 1951 produc- 
lio of tomatoes for processing is for a 
Cro), of 3,675,700 tons, 34 percent more 
thes last year and 27 percent above 
a\ ge, The acreage for harvest in 
i‘ is 28 percent larger than that har- 
ve «| in 1950. The indicated 1951 yield 
pe. acre is 7.91 tons. If realized, this 
Wi be the highest yield of record. 
Ncovly one-third of the 1951 acreage is 
in ..lifornia where yields per acre are, 
‘nc average, substantially above those 
“e country as a whole. 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


BEANS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Aug. 14—Beans: 
Harvest of Baby Limas in Central Dela- 
ware has not as yet become general, 
though some early fields are being picked 
at this time. General field condition is 
still very good at this time. Some late 
fields of Snap Beans were planted in Bal- 
timore, Harford and Wicomico Counties 
this past week, and several fields for late 
market are already up in the lower 
Peninsula. 


WILTON, MAINE, Aug. 8—Green & Wax 
Beans: Growing conditions are about 90 
percent normal. We will probably have 
a yield of 2% tons to the acre. Some 
early blossoms dropped. Moisture condi- 
tions favorable. 


SPRING GROVE, PA., Aug. 10— Wax 
Beans: Growth has about stopped due 
to lack of rain. 


MT. VERNON, WASH., Aug. 10—Beans: 
This is our first year of canning beans. 
It is being done at Albany, Oregon. Our 
anticipated yield of graded beans was 
about 8 tons but extreme hot weather 
caused blossom drop, and the present 
estimate is 6% tons per acre. We have 
100 acres. 


CORN 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Aug. 14 — Sweet 
Corn: East of the Bay harvest of the 
canning crop continues and peak volume 
is expected in Queen Anne’s County the 
week of August 13. Heavy yields of yel- 
low corn have been reported thus far 
over both states. Japanese beetle dam- 
age has been reported in some late fields 
from many section West of the Bay, 
though not as serious as in previous 
years. 


ROCHESTER, IND., Aug. 11 — Corn: 
Yields look above last year but below 
1948 and 1949. Golden corn looks only 
fair; poor germinating seed and wet 
weather has caused spotty fields. Coun- 
try Gentlemen looks much better, and a 
normal crop is expected. 


WALDRON, IND., Aug. 13—Corn: 750 
acres in 1950 and 500 acres in 1951. 
Yielding 3 tons per acre, double last year. 

AUDUBON, IoWA, Aug. 11—Sweet Corn: 
Conditions vary depending upon location. 
Generally speaking the better crops seem 
to be in Eastern and Northern Iowa, as 
canners estimates of potential yields 
vary with the higher estimates appear- 
ing in the Eastern Iowa reports. Esti- 
mates of prospective volume vary from 
a low on one ton to a high of 3 tons 
per acre. The lower yields coming from 
first operations in areas affected by re- 
cent floods. Actual canning operations 


began in Central Iowa on August 8. 
Other plants will be coming into produc- 
tion quite rapidly, with the majority 
operating during the week of August 15, 
but a few will be delayed until the week 
of August 20, with full operating sched- 
ules being maintained by August 25. 
Several reports this week speak of un- 
even and unsatisfactory stands. Cul- 
tivation is all over. Considerable weed 
spraying has occurred. General results 
are satisfactory with 2-4-D, the weed 
destroyer used. First tassels and silks 
appeared in mid-July. Light rains have 
fallen in several localities but a good 
general rain would be very welcome 
everywhere, and several reports specific- 
ally mention a need for rain. No new 
storm damage reported this week. Day- 
time temperatures reported vary from 86 
to 100 degrees in the day time, and 46 to 
75 degrees at night. No serious first 
brood borer infestation has appeared so 
far; with moth flights still in progress 
all have their fingers crossed on the 
second brood. Very little spraying for 
second brood borers has occurred so far. 
Several operators are all set to spray 
whenever such action seems necessary. 
However, we do not think the majority 
have made preparations because the first 
brood infestation was so light that no 
heavy second brood infestation is anti- 
cipated. Where spray was used, effective 
control resulted. Corn ear worms have 
made their appearance, but the extent of 
this infestation is unknown at this time. 


WILTON, MAINE, Aug. 8—Corn: We are 
not packing corn this year, but continued 
cold in this area will certainly make it 
backward and late maturing, and under 
par quality. 


MOUNT VERNON, WASH., Aug. 10 — 
Corn: The Albany, Oregon area is ex- 
pected to average 5 tons per acre, which 
is normal. We have 1300 acres. The 
Mount Vernon, Washington corn is ex- 
pected to yield about 3 tons per acre, 
where 4% tons is normal. Extreme 
drought and no irrigation facilities is the 
reason. We have 1200 acres at Mount 
Vernon. 


REEDSBURG, WIS., Aug. 9—Corn: Acre- 
age up 50 percent over 1950; prospective 
yield about same as 1950, which was low, 
due to poor stands and lack of cultiva- 
tion. Total prospects about 90 percent 
of normal crop. Will begin canning about 
August 22. 


TOMATOES 


PETTIGREW, ARK., Aug. 11—Tomatoes: 
We have something like three-quarters 
of a crop; acreage about half. Green 
wrap buyers are in the territory buying 
greens; looks like canning will be light. 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION — With canners 
operating under extreme price difficul- 
ties, and distributors reaching the bottom 
of the stack, the situation in canned 
foods is rapidly approaching the critical 
stage. Canners in general are uninter- 
ested in offering goods at prices that 
show a loss. Distributors, even though 
facing bare floors, are not anxious to 
handle shipments at tentative prices, 
that may be revised at a later date, par- 
ticularly, since it is necessary in many 
cases to turn over the shipment rapidly. 
Nevertheless there has been a noticeable 
pick up in buying interest during the 
week. Fruits generally are quiet, since 
relatively heavy commitments on peaches 
were made at opening prices. Peas are 
in much the same condition, with the 
price uncertainty acute on this item. The 
Tri-State tomato situation is subject to 
daily, and almost hourly, change. Till 
now the price of 75c to 80c (60c to 65c 
at week’s close) a basket is still high. 
The intense heat and high humidity, 
however, is bringing tomatoes on with 
a rush, and is hurting quality. As the 
week closes the market is on firmer 
ground, with few, if any, confirmations 
at the lower end of the price structure. 
Corn prices are being heard more fre- 
quently, although these are more in the 
nature of feelers. Tomato product prices, 
too, are making their appearance in some 
volume. 


The OPS order issued this week, allow- 
ing grocers a higher mark-up on private 
label goods to cover the cost of promo- 
tion, will no doubt spur the interest of 
the jobber in this type of purchase. 


APPLES AND APPLE PRODUCTS 
—A well known Virginia house issued its 
general price list last week. Apples are 
unchanged at $1.85 and $9.50 for No. 2’s 
and No. 10’s respectively, with a one case 
free with five applying on the No. 2 size 
only. Apple sauce is also unchanged from 
former list, with 8% ounce listed at 75c, 
303’s at $1.10, 17 ounce jars $1.20, No. 2 
tins $1.25, No. 2%4’s $1.90, No. 10’s $6.25. 
Apple juice is listed at $1.95 for the 32 
ounce bottle, and $2.50 for 46 ounce tin. 
6 and 8 ounce apple jellies are reduced 
10c per dozen to 75c and 95c respectively, 
with 10 ounce jelly being reduced 7%c 
per dozen to $1.15, 8 ounce assorted fla- 
vored jellies are reduced from 5c to 15c 
per dozen. There are no changes in the 
12, 32, 134 ounce, and No. 10 tins of 
apple jellies, which are priced at $1.35, 
$2.60, $10.75 and $10.75 respectively. 

A correspondent in New York advises 
that he is offering strictly fancy 10’s 
apple sauce at $6.40 with no takers; 
standards at $6.00 are also being ig- 
nored. Fancy 2’s at $1.25, he reports, 
are receiving the same cold shouldered 
treatment. 
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MARKET 


BEETS-CARROTS — Tentative open- 
ing prices were announced the end of 
last week by the owner of a well known 
nationally advertised label. 8 ounce were 
offered f.o.b. Mid-west point at $1.35 for 
tiny whole, 85c¢ for sliced, and 75¢ for 
diced. 303’s were offered at $1.97% for 
extra small whole, $1.70 for small whole, 
$1.40 for medium whole. Cut beets were 
listed at $1.10 in this same size, diced 
at $1.02%4, sliced at $1.20, and shoestring 
at $1.02%. 10’s either diced or cut were 
listed at $4.75, with sliced at $5.50. 


8 ounce diced carrots were quoted by 
the same firm at 77%c, with 303’s at 
$1.10, and 10’s at $5.00. Shoestring are 
listed at the same price. Prices are 
guaranteed against formal openings 
based on OPS formulas. 


TOMATOES — Tomatoes are offered 
by this same firm at $2.35 for 2’s and 
$3.00 for 2%’s, with tomato juice at 
$1.32% and $2.90 respectively, f.o.b. Mid- 
west point. The juice is offered at $1.30 
and $2.80 from Eastern plants. 14 ounce 
catsup is listed at $1.92% with chili 
sauce in the 12 ounce size at $2.50. 


CORN — Still with the same firm 8 
ounce golden creamstyle, f.o.b. Mid-west 
point, $1.00, 303’s $1.65; whole kernel 8 
ounce $1.05 and 303’s $1.70; 12 ounce vac 
$1.65; white creamstyle 8 ounce $1.02, 
303’s $1.70; whole kernel 303’s $1.75. 


BEANS—303 Lima beans are offered 
f.o.b. Delaware, Indiana or Michigan 
$2.95 for tiny, $2.60 for small, and $2.45 
for medium green. 8 ounce small green 
are offered at $1.50. The firm is with- 
drawn for the present on green and 
white. 


Tentative opening prices on whole 
green and wax beans f.o.b. Wisconsin 
and Michigan, are listed as follows: 
Whole green No. 303, 1 and 2 sieve, 
$2.62%, No. 2 $2.75, 3 sieve, 303’s 
$2.42%, No. 2 $2.65; 1 and 2 sieve whole 
wax No. 3038, $2.4714; 8 ounce cut green 
beans are offered at $1.15, 303’s $1.80, 
with french style 8 ounce at $1.15, 303’s 
$1.80. 


SAUERKRAUT—Secretary Moore of 
the National Kraut Packers Association, 
calls attention to the fact that more 
kraut was shipped the past 12 months 
than the average pack for the past five 
years. He passes along the following 
figures: Total on hand August 1, 1950, 
basis 24/2, 2,032,031 cases; cut from 
1950 cabbage crop, 10,164,000 cases; total 
available 1950-51 season, 12,196,031 
cases; on hand August 1, 1951, 4,812,152 
cases; indicated 12 month shipments 
9,383,879 cases; 1945-49 average pack 
7,007,019 cases. 


CITRUS—Citrus is showing strength 
and there is good reason as movement at 
the attractive prices reaches record pro- 
portions. Florida Canners Association 


THE CANNING TRADE 


report shows a total of 12,098,397 cases 
of all kinds of juices and sections. Total 
on hand June 30, 15,168,165 cases, indi- 
cating a movement during July of over 
3 million cases. This movement compares 
with just over a million cases during the 
month of June. Prices are quoted by our 
correspondents below, and on our price 
page. 


ACREAGE - PRODUCTION — B.A.E. 
report as of August 1 for 6 important 
vegetables—see “Crop Reports” page 13. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Price Uncertainty Slows Movement — Mar- 
ket Absorbing Early Tomatoes—Peas Quiet 
—Beans Firm—Limited Offerings Corn— 
Orange Juice Advanced — Fruit Order Ex- 
tended — OPS Advances Salmon — Sardine 
Reports Continue Discouraging—Tuna 
Business Light. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., Aug. 17, 1951 


THE SITUATION—Uncertainty over 
ceiling prices at both the processing and 
distributing levels on some packs is tend- 
ing to slow down the movement of 1951 
canned foods. Marketwise, the principal 
development of the week was a firming 
up in the position of canned orange juice 
in Florida and an upward revision in 
salmon ceilings covering a few varieties. 
Buyers were watching the new pack to- 
mato situation carefully, with conflicting 
reports on developments thus far in the 
game in the East. 


THE OUTLOOK—As might be ex- 
pected, distributors continue to concen- 
trate their merchandising emphasis on 
moving out inventory holdings of 1950 
packs, and will not begin to get to work 
on the new season’s packs, on a volume 
basis, until the smoke has cleared away 
on the ceiling price situation. Mean- 
while, trade comment is to the effect that 
the delays in OPS in straightening out 
pricing procedure on 1951 packs in time 
to permit orderly marketing operations 
will undoubtedly cost the industry some- 
thing in the way of lost consumption. 
Distributors are still leaning sharply to 
the conservative side in inventory plan- 
ning, and canners will experience con- 
tinued hand-to-mouth buying after the 
initial movement of early-shipment ani 
private label goods is completed, it is ex- 
pected. The situation in Korea continues 
a factor, however, and a break in the 
truce negotiations would undoubtedly 
affect market sentiment. 


TOMATOES—A fair call for prompt 
shipment tomatoes appears to be absorb- 
ing the quantities canners have to sell. 
and the market is showing a fairly stable 
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‘one on the whole. Standard 1s continue 
quoted at 95 cents, with 303s at $1.22% 
to $1.25, 2s at $1.30, 2%s at $1.90-$2.00, 
and 10s at $6.50 and up, f.o.b. canneries. 
Extra standards in the Tri-States are 
held at $1.35 for 303s, $1.50 for 2s, $2.30 
for 2%4s, and $7.50 for 10s. New Jersey 
canners are experiencing sharp compe- 
tition from catsup manufacturers for 
raw stock. Extra standard 2%s for 
prompt shipment are listed at $2.35, with 
10s at $7.75, f.o.b. New Jersey canneries. 
California canners are offering new pack 
standard tomatoes at $1.65 for 2s, $2.00 
for 2%s, and $7.25 for 10s, with fancy 
solid pack commanding $2.15 for 2s, 
$2.65 for 2%s, and $9.50 for 10s, f.o.b. 
canneries. Supers in the metropolitan 
New York market are again featuring 
canned tomatoes in their advertising with 
standard 2s featured at 2 for 25 cents at 
retail. 


PEAS — New business in peas con- 
tinues quiet, buyers having taken care 
of their pressing needs by confirmations 
on s.a.p. business placed earlier in the 
season. Prices show a fairly steady tone, 
however. Reports from the Northwest 
are to the effect that the total pack in 
that area will not run over 7,000,000 
cases. Average prices quoted from the 
Northwest show fancy 1-sieve 303s at 
$1.91, 2s at $2.28, with 2-sieve at $1.83 
on 303s and $2.14 on 2s, while 3-sieve list 
at $1.61 and $1.88, respectively, and 
4-sieve at $1.48 and $1.72, all f.o.b. — 


BEANS—Blue Lakes are running un- 
usually high in quality this season, can- 
ners in the Northwest report, but prices 
have not yet been named. Eastern can- 
ners are getting a fair call, and the mar- 
ket is firm. Most orders are limited in 
volume, however, and it is obvious that 
distributors are covering only on a week- 
to-week basis in most cases. New York 
State packers are quoting new pack 
green beans on the basis of $1.00 for 
standard 308s and $1.15 for standard 2s, 
with extra standard 5-sieve cut beans at 
$1.20 and $1.45, respectively. On fancy 
green beans, No. 1-sieve whole list at 
$2.55 in 808s and $2.75 in 2s, with 2-sieve 
at $2.45 and $2.70, respectively. Wax 
beans are listed at $1.05 for standard 
305s and $1.20 for 2s, with fancy 1-sieve 
whole at the same price level as on the 
green, 


ORN—Canners in the Tri-States are 
offe:ing new pack corn in a few in- 
sta'ces, with extra standard crushed 
gol. on at $1.35 for 303s, with fancy 303s 
at 51.45. On whole grain golden, extra 
sta’ lard 308s are held at.$1.40 and fan- 
cy $1.50, all f.o.b. canneries. 


_©' TRUS — Florida canners advanced 
list vices for sweetened orange juice this 
wee. bringing the market up to a range 
of /) cents to $1.02% on 2s and $2.00 
to *..30 for 46-ounce. The wide price 
range is a reflection of the continued 
keen competitive situation on juices. 
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Grapefruit sections, however, eased in 
one quarter, with prompt shipment 
quoted on the basis of $1.67%2 for fancy 
2s, this price being 7% cents under the 
previous level. Distributors have been 
taking hold of the juice market in a fair- 
ly substantial way in recent weeks, and 
low shelf prices for the products are 
tending to stimulate consumption and 
aid canners in liquidating their topheavy 
inventories. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Canners got 
another extension of CPR 56, the fruit 
and berry pricing regulation, when OPS 
during the week extended the effective 
date of the order to August 20. Can- 
ners report a heavy demand for peaches, 
with freestone production completely 
booked in a number of instances. There 
has been a good call for solid pack pie 
peaches, and the same condition prevails 
in the case of ’cots, with many canners 
cleaned out after setting aside stocks 
required for the armed forces. Mean- 
while, a flood of additional “tentative” 
opening prices on West Coast fruits con- 
tinues to reach the trade here. 


SALMON — OPS during the week 
authorized $1.00 advances in ceiling 
prices on Alaska Copper River sockeye 
halves, Puget Sound sockeye halves, and 
fancy Columbia River Chinook halves, 
bringing the ceiling levels to $20, $21, 
and $22, respectively. Nothing has de- 
veloped as yet with regard to the indus- 
try’s protest against the $29 ceiling for 
fancy No. 1 tall Alaska reds. 


SARDINES—Reports fron Maine with 
respect to the progress of the pack con- 
tinue discouraging, and canners continue 
to hold the market at a range of $7.00 
to $7.50 per case for keyless quarters, 
where fish are available. 


TUNA — New business in tuna was 
rather light during the week, buyers hav- 
ing booked in a fair way prior to the 
increase in prices made effective by lead- 
ing California packers during the previ- 
ous week in the form of revocation of 
“temporary price reductions” announced 
a few months back. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Trade Sitting Tight Pending Price Clarifica- 
tion—lIndiana Starting Tomato Pack—Corn 
Operations Commencing, Also Beets—Beet 
And Bean Offerings At Last Year’s Levels— 
Peas At Standstill — Cocktail Offered But 
Few Takers—Citrus Gains Strength. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Aug. 16, 1951 


THE SITUATION--A general feeling 
of uncertainty seems to be growing 
among canned goods buyers this week as 


they are faced with additional offerings 
from the new packs now under way or 
about to begin. While citrus and East- 
ern tomatoes have shown signs of 
strength lately the average buyer is 
quite uncertain as to what might be ex- 
pected from a good many other major 
packs. On one hand there is little ques- 
tion about higher packing costs this year 
while on the other the trade wonder how 
firm markets will hold in the face of an- 
ticipated large packs and tight buying 
policies which may prevent any volume 
movement during the packing season. On 
top of all this are the utterly confusing 
price regulations from Washington now 
confronting the industry. At this date 
no one has the slightest idea of where 
pea prices will finally land resulting in a 
trade tendency to sit tight until the con- 
fusion is ironed out. Prices on tomatoes 
and tomato products which seem to fluc- 
tuate almost daily and range from one 
extreme to the other have also served to 
complicate the situation to a point where 
everyone is somewhat bewildered. Under 
such circumstances buying remains very 
decidedly on the short term side. Dis- 
tributors’ stocks are low and need re- 
plenishing but the general confusion is 
making matters difficult for the average 
buyer. Right now someone with a crystal 
ball that could peer into the future would 
help a very uneasy situation considerably. 


TOMATOES—After selling at a low 
of 95 cents on ones, $1.25 on 303s and 
$1.30 for 2s, Tri-state canners ran into 
higher priced raw stock and _ shoved 
prices up to a low of $1.35 on 2s with not 
too many canners willing to sell at this 
price. Meanwhile Midwestern canners 
have started to run in a small way in 
the southern part of Indiana with most 
of the others expected to start not later 
than next week. Nevertheless, no prices 
on peeled tomatoes have been named as 
yet as apparently there is considerable 
confusion as to what prices will bring 
orders and still show processors a profit. 
Quotations on new pack puree in No. 10 
tins range from a low of $6.75 to $9.35 
with ones at 90 cents to $1.05. All kinds 
of rumors are heard about juice although 
nothing concrete has shown up as yet. 
The trade are badly in need of tomatoes 
and products of all kinds but between 
rumors and prices ranging to the extent 
shown above they are in a quandary as 
to what actually represents the market. 


CORN—Local canners will start oper- 
ations the latter part of this week in 
some localities and be in full swing in 
about two weeks. However, the only 
thing heard about prices are rumors with 
the exception of one Indiana canner who 
offered new pack standard cream style 
in 303 tins at $1.30. The experts are 
guessing the market will settle somewhat 
lower and that fancy corn will open in 
the neighborhood of $1.57% to $1.60. 
Stocks of corn in distributor’s hands 
have been reduced almost to the vanish- 
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ing point, particularly lower grades. If 
corn canners can escape the confusion 
that exists in the pea industry they 
should be favored with immediate ship- 
ping instructions although all orders will 
be small. 


BEETS — Wisconsin canners have 
started operations on beets this week and 
most of them are taking business for im- 
mediate shipment only on the basis of 
last year’s prices. Fancy sliced in No. 
10 tins are offered at $5.50, 2%s at $1.50, 
2s $1.20, 3038s $1.074% and 8 oz. at 70 
cents. In No. 2 tins cuts are offered at 
$1.05, diced at $1.07%, shoestring at 
$1.0742 and salad sliced at $1.05. Fancy 
whole in No. 2 tins are listed at $1.15 
for ungraded, $1.30 for 10/over, $1.50 
for 15/over, $1.75 for 20/over, $2.00 for 
35/over and $2.20 for 45/over. A full 
assortment for all sizes and grades are 
listed although all prices are only tem- 
porary until official openings are quoted. 


BEANS—Wisconsin canners are pack- 
ing heavily now on both green and wax 
beans and while the industry is still 
awaiting the new government price regu- 
lation some canners are selling at last 
year’s prices for immediate shipment 
only. One such canner lists new pack 
fancy 1 sieve whole at $2.50 for 303s and 
$14.00 for tens, 2 sieve at $2.25 and 
$12.75, 3 sieve at $2.00 and $11.00. Fancy 
threes cut are quoted at $1.75 and $9.75 
with fours at $1.50 and $8.75. Extra 
standard fours are offered at $1.30 and 
$7.25 while standards are quoted at $1.15 
and $6.25. Here again the above prices 
are only temporary until regulations 
are issued which will permit official 
quotations. 


PEAS—tTrading on new pack peas is 
just about at a standstill pending clari- 
fication of prices which are in a mess at 
present. What will develop after August 
20th is anybody’s guess and rather than 
guess most buyers have decided to wait 
and see what happens. Some offering 
of standard 4 sieve Alaskas at $1.10 for 
303 tins have been received from canners 
wishing to move peas now but the trade 
are fearful of lower prices if relief is not 
granted. The usual large supply of 
rumors is not helping the situation. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — California 
canners are now under way on new pack 
cocktail and are offering to ship on the 
basis of $13.40 for fancy tens with 2%s 
at $3.75 and ones at $2.2714. Choice tens 
are listed at $12.90, 2%s at $3.60 and 1s 
at $2.22%4. While the trade need cock- 
tail, this item has not received the atten- 
tion accorded cling peaches. As far as 
peaches are concerned the trade covered 
quite heavily and some canners have al- 
ready withdrawn. Government require- 
ments on 8 oz. tins for ration packages 
have left the trade with far less than 
they desire. Buyers are going slowly 
on Fancy Elberta peaches which are 
offered on the basis of $3.75 to $4.00 for 
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2%s despite the fact the Northwest will 
pack little or nothing this year. A larger 
pack of Apricots than had been antici- 
pated has left canners with goods to sell 
although the trade here are buying very 
sparingly. 


CITRUS — Much heavier demand the 
past month has given added strength to 
a market which really needed a shot in 
the arm. Those buyers who refused to 
buy ahead at the $1.75 price on orange 
juice now find the bottom has since been 
passed with most canners holding at 
$2.00. Blended juice which has dragged 
worse than other varieties remains un- 
changed which is also true of grapefruit 
juice. Fancy sections are firm at $1.75 
while choice can be bought at $1.60 to 
$1.65. Tangerine juice is listed at 75 
cents for 2s and $1.75 for 46 oz. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Increased Activity—California’s Canning In- 
dustry — Asparagus Pack Figures — Apple- 
sauce, Cocktail Canning In Full Swing— 
Drive On Nectars—Elberta Peaches Settled 
—Tomato Products Offered — Revised Pea 
Lists—Sardines Offered. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Aug. 16, 1951 


THE SITUATION—The canned foods 
market continues to show increased ac- 
tivity, but members of the trade comment 
on the fact that it is still very unsettled, 
with many changes being made in lists, 
some attributed to price regulations and 
others to competition. Prices have been 
brought out on most items of new: ‘pack, 
but there are quite a few canners who 
are still not making quotations on the 
full list. Very few buyers are making 
what might be considered full commit- 
ments at this time, but orders in general 
are steadily increasing in size. 


BIG BUSINESS—The California Pro- 
cessors and Growers, Inc. and the Cali- 
fornia State Council of Cannery Unions 
have come out with statements to the 
effect that Northern California’s canning 
and food freezing industries, now enter- 
ing peak production, will pay out about 
$122,000,000 in wages this year and that 
they will pay growers about $160,000,000 
for crops. It is estimated that transporta- 
tion costs on fruits and vegetables will 
amount to $48,000,000 and that the value 
of finished products will be in the neigh- 
borhood of $460,000,000. Set aside for 
the Armed Forces is placed at 14% per- 
cent of the total production of the State. 
The pack of peaches, apricots, pears and 
fruit cocktail is estimated at 31,031,126 
cases, or 85 percent of the production of 
the United States this year. Canned 
asparagus, spinach and tomatoes will 
account for about 29.3 percent of the 
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Nation’s output. Frozen foods are ex- 
pected to reach an estimated 186,406,368 
pounds. 


ASPARAGUS—The 1951 pack of as- 
paragus in California amounted to 
2,528,165 cases, according to a report of 
the Canners League of California, re- 
leased during the week. This was made 
up of 1,099,261 cases of white asparagus 
and 1,428,904 cases of all-green. This 
total closely approximated the pack of 
last year, which amounted to 2,566,279 
cases, but then the pack of white 
amounted to 1,496,745 cases, while all- 
green accounted for but 1.069,534 cases. 
White asparagus is canned exclusively in 
this State. Sales to date have been quite 
heavy, with some canners already closely 
sold up. 


APPLESAUCE—The canning of ap- 
plesauce is in full swing in California 
and opening prices on new pack have 
been named by several interests. Most of 
these are f.o.b. Sebastopol, less 20 cents 
per 100 pounds freight allowance. Prices 
in general are: Fancy, No. 303, $1.45; 
No. 2, $1.60 and No. 10, $7.25. Choice 
is priced at $1.30 for No. 3038, $1.45 for 
No. 2 and $6.90 for No. 10. 


COCKTAIL — With the canning of 
fruit cocktail in full swing, most can- 
ners have come out with lists, but some 
of the larger interests have delayed nam- 
ing prices, although lists are promised 
for the immediate future. Prices for 
fancy are: 8-oz., $1.30; No. 308, $2.27%4; 
No. 2%, $3.75, and No. 10, $13.40. 


NECTARS — Considerable fruit has 
gone into the making of fruit nectars 
this season and an active drive is on to 
popularize this item. Opening prices on 
new pack are largely: 12-0z., apricot, 95 
cents; peach, 95 cents and pear, $1.00; 
514-0z., apricot, 65 cents; peach, 65 cents, 
and pear, 6742 cents; No. 2s, apricot, 
$1.42144; peach, $1.42%, and pear, $1.55; 
No. 46-0z., apricot, $3.00; peach, $3.00, 
and pear, $3.25. 


PEACHES — The market on Elberta 
peaches is settling down and sales of 
fancy are now largely on the basis of 
$2.45 for No. 1s, $3.75 for No. 2%s and 
$13.00 for No. 10s. Choice are offered at 
$3.25 for halves in the No. 2% size and 
at $12.00 for No. 10s. Some other vari- 
eties of freestone peaches are available 
at $2.25 for No. 2% standards, with the 
Lovell variety in the foreground. 


TOMATOES—The California Packing 
Corporation has come out with prices on 
both California and Utah pack tomato 
products, these being for the territories 
served by the plants in these States. Del | 
Monte and featured brands in both lists 
are priced the same for these items: No. 
2 tomato juice, $1.20; 46-0z. tomato juice, 
$2.60, and buffet tomato sauce, 69 cents. 
Large-size catsup of California pack is 
priced at $1.87, with 12-0z. glass chili 
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sauce at $2.25. It is noted that these are 
at or below the firm’s present ceilings 
and shipments against bookings will be 
guaranteed against its opening prices. 
Prices will not be quoted on such items 
as No. 2 fancy tomatoes and No. 10 cat- 
sup until the outcome of the pack can be 
more nearly determined, as these items 
are specified in a Government set-aside. 
No offering of standard tomatoes to the 
civilian trade is anticipated from this 
year’s pack. 


PEAS—Revised prices on canned peas 
have been brought out by some interests, 
with these to apply to business already 
placed, as well as to new business. These 
are at or lower than present OPS ceil- 
ings and have been made as the result of 
the lowering of prices by some important 
pea packers to stimulate sales. The feel- 
ing is that ceilings, especially on extra 
standard and standard grades to now, in 
most instances, reflect the increased costs 
to canners, and that a revised formula 
from OPS may be expected shortly. In 
the new lists, featured brands are now 
quoted at $1.84% for No. 303 blended 
sugar peas, $1.14 for buffet, and $1.40 
for picnic. 


' SARDINES—While a strike of fisher- 
men and boat owners has tied up sardine 


fishing operations in the Monterey-San 
Francisco district, several canners have 
come out with prices on the pack, when 
made. These are: 1 lb. ovals in tomato 
sauce, $7.00; No. 1 talls, in tomato sauce, 
$5.75; No. 1 talls, natural, $5.00; 8-oz. 
oblong, in tomato sauce, $5.50. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Alabama Shrimp Season Opens, Canning 
Expected To Be Throttled Down. 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., Aug. 16, 1951 


SHRIMP —The fall shrimp season 
opened on Monday, August 13 in Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi and Alabama and while 
the usual religious ceremony of blessing 
the shirmp boats took place in some of 
the areas last Sunday, yet no big rush 
for mass production is looked for and 
the throttling down of canning opera- 
tions is anticipated, due to market 
conditions. 


The buying of most canned foods con- 
tinues to be done in a hand-to-mouth 


method and canned seafood is no excep- 
tion, therefore curtailment of production 
seems inevitable for the present at least. 
In other words, it can’t be said the sea- 
food canners of this section are greeting 
the opening of the shrimp season in an 
auspicious manner, but more in a matter 
of fact way. 


A good many seasons are delayed get- 
ting started by differences in price of 
shrimp between the fishermén and can- 
ners which sometimes results in a strike 
by the fishermen, but whether this labor 
dispute will be on the program this sea- 
son, it is not now known, and the season 
may get off harmoniously from this 
angle. At any rate, the canner is in 
business and he has to make the best of 
a somewhat unfavorable situation. 


Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing August 3, 1951 were: Louisiana 
2,071 barrels, including 300 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 2,233 barrels, in- 
cluding 1,795 barrels for canning; Ala- 
bama 715 barrels, including 60 barrels 
for canning; and Texas 8,444 barrels, 
making a total of 13,463 barrels, which 
is 3,585 barrels more than were produced 
the previous week. The reports show 
that shrimp production decreased in 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama, but 
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Texas had such a big increase that it 
offset the decreases of the other areas. 


As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp decreased 111,000 pounds and 
were approximately 180,000 pounds less 
than four weeks ago. Total holdings 
were approximately 1,197,000 pounds less 
than one year ago. 


The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama report that 12,773 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending August 4, 1951, 
which brought the pack since July 1, 
1951 to 80,817 standard cases. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


(Continued from Page 13) 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Aug. 14—Toma- 
toes: The hot, humid weather the latter 
part of the week increased considerably 
the volume of the Peninsula crop going 
to canners, but the foggy mornings have 
been responsible for the spread of late 
blight in the area. A peak volume is ex- 
pected from Southeastern Maryland 
around August 18, depending upon the 
spread and the severity of late blight 
infection. In all sections more sunscald 
than usual is evident. Fruit is softer 
than usual this season. West of the Bay 
the crop is less advanced and only an 
occasional field has been picked over thus 
far. Late blight has also appeared in 
Harford County. 


FREDONIA, N. Y., Aug. 10—Tomatoes: 
90 percent of normal year. At present 
very dry but if we have rain in 7 to 10 
days we will average about 7 or 8 tons 
per acre; last year 5 tons. Will start 
juice line August 13. 


NAPOLEON, OHIO, Aug. 10—Tomatoes: 
Acreage down about 25 percent from last 
year. Present crop condition about aver- 
age. Need a good two inch rain to revive 
fields that are beginning to show effects 
of three weeks of dry weather. 


SPRING GROVE, PA., Aug. 10—Tomatoes: 
Sunscald and some blossom-end rot pres- 
ent. Need rain. 


FRUIT 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Aug. 14 — Ap- 
ples: In spite of dry weather in the Han- 
cock area, sizing of fruit has not as yet 
been seriously affected. Late brood cod- 
dling moth has been showing in consider- 
able numbers in some Central and West- 
ern Maryland areas. Some early drop- 
pings of Grimes was reported in Wash- 
ington County. Indicated 1951 produc- 
tion 1,575,000 bushels compared to 1,352,- 
000 bushels last year. 


Peaches: Harvest of Halehaven was 
general in all producing sections this 
past week. On the Del-Mar Peninsula 
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and in Central Maryland, color and size compared to 563,000 in 1950. 
are good, but in the Hancock area, dry 
weather has resulted in some small and 
poorly colored fruit of this variety. It 


is hoped that some rain will fall soon, so 


WILTON, MAINE, Aug. 8 — Apples: 
About average yield but not equal tof 
1950. Considerable scab but otherwise 


as not to affect sizing of the Elberta 
crop. In Allegany County some Golden 
Jubilees were picked this past week. In- 
dicated 1951 production 756,000 bushels 


fine quality. 


about 50 percent of 1950 crop. 


CANNED CORN STANDARDS—Continued 
(Continued from Page 10) 


and weigh each empty container and subtract the weight so found from the 
gross weight to obtain the net weight. 

_ (2) Transfer the material from the plate, cone, and pan onto the 8-mesh 
sieve specified in paragraph (b) (1) of this section. Set the sieve in a pan. 
Add enough water to bring the level within % inch to %4 inch of the top of the 
sieve. Gently wash the material on the sieve by combined up-and-down and 
circular motion for 30 seconds. Repeat washing with a second portion of water. 
Remove sieve from pan, incline to facilitate drainage and drain for 2 minutes. 

(3) From the material remaining on the 8-mesh sieve count, but do not 
remove, the brown or black discolored kernels or pieces of kernel and calculate 
the number per 2 ounces of net weight. Remove pieces of silk more than 
¥%-inch long, husk, cob and other material which is not corn (i.e., peppers). 
Measure aggregate length of such silk and calculate the length per ounce of 
net weight. Spread the husk flat and measure its aggregate area and cal- 
culate the area per 20 ounces of net weight. Place all pieces of cob under 
a measured amount of water in a cylinder which is so graduated that the vol- 
ume may be measured to 0.1 cubic centimeters. Take the increase in volume as 
as the volume of the cob. Calculate the volume of cob per 20 ounces of net 
weight. If the corn is cream-style corn (§ 51.20 (b) (4)), take a representative 
100-gram sample of the material remaining on the 8-mesh sieve (if such ma- 
terial weighs less than 100 grams take all of it) and determine the alcohol- 
re solids as prescribed in paragraph (b) (3) of this section for whole- 

ernel corn. 


LABEL STATEMENT OF SUBSTANDARD QUALITY 


(d) If the quality of canned corn falls below the standard prescribed in 
paragraph (a) of this section, the label shall bear the general statement of 
substandard quality specified in § 10.2 (a) of this chapter (21 CFR 10.2 (a)), 
in the manner and form therein specified; however, if the quality of the canned 
corn falls below standard with respect to only one of the factors of quality 
specified by subdivisions (i) to (iv) of paragraph (a) (1) of this section, or 
by subdivisions (i) to (v) of paragraph (a) (2) of this section, there may be 
substituted for the second line of such general statement of substandard 
quality, “Good Food—Not High Grade,” a new line as specified after the cor- 
responding subdivision designation of paragraph (a) of this section which the 
canned corn fails to meet: 

(1) (i) or (2) (i) “Excessive discolored kernels.” 

(1) (ii) or (2) (ii) “Excessive cob.” 

(1) (iii) or (2) (iii) “Excessive husk.” 

(1) (iv) or (2) (iv) “Excessive silk.” 

(2) (v) “Excessively liquid.” 


STANDARD OF FILL OF CONTAINER 


§ 51.22 Canned Corn, Canned Sweet Corn, Canned Sugar Corn when the 
Corn ingredient is in one of the forms known as fritter corn, ground corn, 
or cream-style corn; fill of container; label statement of substandard fill. (a) 
The standard of fill of container for canned corn where the corn ingredient is 
in one of the forms known as fritter corn (§ 51.20 (b) (2)), ground corn 
(§ 51.20 (b) (8)), or cream-tyle corn (§ 51.20 (b) (4)) is a fill of not less 
than 90 percent of the total capacity of the container, as determined by the 
general method for fill of containers prescribed in § 10.1 (b) of this chapter. 

(b) If canned fritter corn, canned ground corn, or canned cream-style corn 
falls below the standard of fill of container prescribed in paragraph (a) of 
this section, the label shall bear the general statement of substandard fill 
specified in § 10.2 (b) of this chapter, in the manner and form therein specified. 


§ 51.32 Canned Field Corn where the Corn ingredient is in one of the 
forms known as fritter field corn, ground field corn, or cream-style field corn; 
fill of container; label statement of substandard fill. Each of the foods canned 
fritter field corn, canned ground field corn, and canned cream-style field corn 
conforms to the standard of fill of container and label statement of substand- 
ard fill prescribed for canned fritter corn, canned ground corn, and canned 
cream-style corn by § 51.22 (a) and (b). 

Dated: July 30, 1951. 


Oscar R. EWING, 


[SEAL] : 
[F. R. Doc. 51-8980; Filed, Aug. 3, 1951; 8:47 a.m.] Administrator. 
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NORTH ROSE, N. Y., Aug. 10—Apples: 
We have 100 acres. This year’s crop 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 
VEGETABLES 

ASPARAGUS 
Calif. Fey., Nat., Gr. Tip & 


., No. 2 


Colossal, Mam. & Lge. ....3.90-3.95 


Medium 3.85-3.90 
Small 3.75-3.80 
Blended Spears 3.85-3.95 
Cut Spears 3.60 
Cut Spears, No. 10 ...... 14.50-14.75 
No. 1 Piec., Lge. & Mam. ....2.80-2.90 
All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal, Mam, & Lge. 4.60 
-45-4.55 
Small 4.25 
Blended Spears 4.30-4.70 
Cut Spears, No. 10 ......... 16.60-16.70 
No. 1 Pic., Lge., Mam. ........ 3.05-3.10 
BEANS, StTRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Foye, Fig -90- .95 
1.40-1.50 
No. 2 1.55-1.65 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 
Fey., Cut, Ungraded, No. 2........ 1.55 
Ex. Cat, -85- .90 
No. 1 1.00 
No, 303 1.15-1.25 
No, 2 1.25-1.35 
No. 2% 1.90 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
No. 2 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 5.75 
No. 10 5.25 
New York 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 1......1.2714-1.30 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 2 1.85-1.95 
No. 10 9.00 9.50 
4 sv., No. 303 1.65 
No. 2 1.80 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.20-1.45 
No. 2 1.45-1.60 
No. 10 7.75 
Std., Cut, No. 1.00-1.05 
No. 2 1.15-1.20 
WISCONSIN 
Key., Wh. Gr., 1 sv., No. 303......2.50 
No. 2 2.85 
No. 10 14.00 
2 sv., No. 303 2.25 
No. 2 2.65 
No. 10 12.75 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 10 9.75 
4 sv., No. 303 1.50 
No. 10 8.75 
No. 10 6.25 
(Blue Lakes) 
Choice, 4 sv., NO. .80 
Std., Cut, No. 2 1.35 
Std ve Gr., No. 308.......... 1.00-1.10 
N 1.15-1.20 
No, 6.00 
N 1.35-1.40 
No. 6.50-6.75 
Texas 


Std. Cut, No. 1 


Ex. std., Wh., 4 av., No. 10........7.00 
BEA: 5, LIMA 
Texas Gr. & Wh., 
‘o. 300 1.12% 
No. 10 8.00 


BEE’ 
N. Y., Foy., Cut, No. 


No. 2, Whole, 10/0 80 
20/0 


1.75 
30 0 2.00 
60/0 2.60 
CARROTS 
N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 2.......0008 1.25 
No. 10 5.50 
Midwest, Fey., Diced, No. 1........ .75 
No. 2 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 5.25 
Northwest, No. 2, diced........ 1 mat 15 
No. 2, Sliced 1.45 
Texas, Fey., Sl., 8 02. 
No. 303 1.00 
No. 2 1.15 
No. 10 5.50 
CORN 
East 
ALL AREAS Nominal 
HOMINY 
Mid-west, Fey., No. 2......... 1.00.1.05 
No. 2% 1.40-1.45 
PEAS (Under G.C.P.R.) 
EASTERN ALASKAS 
Md., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2........+ 2.50-2.70 


Fey., 2 No. 2 

Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 3038.......00008 1.75 
No. 2 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 8.75 

No. 1 1.00 
No. 303 1.45 
No. 2 1.52% 
No. 10 8.00 

Box. 4 OB. 85- .90 
No. 1 97% 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 

No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 


MARYLAND SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Pod run, 


1.421-1.45 
No. 2 1.55 
No, 10 7.50 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
NorTHWEST SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 303......1.40 
6 sv. 1.25 
4 sv., No. 10 7.85 
5 sv. 7.70 
6 sv. 7.45 
No. 10 7.35 
5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 6.80 
6 sv. 1.15 
Mipwest ALASKSA 
Fey., 1 sv., No. 
No. 2 2.65 
2 sv., No. 303 2.25 
No. 2 2.50 
1.55-1.65 
No. 2 1.75-1.80 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.35-1.45 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 8.00 
4 sv., No. 308 ....... 1.20-1.25 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
4 sv., No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.50 
TEXAS 
Fr. Blackeyed, No. 300...........1.12% 
No. 10 6.75 


Wis.. Sliced, Fey., 8 02. .70 POTATOES, Swaer 
No. 308 1.071%4 Md., Fey., Sy.. No. 8, Sq. .ssse1.95 
No, 2 1.20 No. 2% 2.20 
No. 2% 1.50 No. 10 7.75 
No. 2, Cut 1.05 No. 10 6.50 
No. 2, Diced 1.05 No. 3, Vae, 1.90 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 303.... .8744- .90 
No. 2% 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 4.20-4.40 

SPINACH (New Pack) 

No. 1 -95-1.00 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.45-1.60 
No. 2% 1.90-2.05 
‘No. 10 6.25-7.25 

No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 5.75 

No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 1.65 
No. 10 5.25 

Texas, Fey., No. 1.12% 
No. 10 5.00 

TOMATOES 

Md., Ex. Std., No. 308.......... 1.35-1.45 
No. 2 1.50-1.55 
No. 2% 2.30-2.40 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 

No. 303 1.30-1.35 
No. 2 1.35-1.42% 
No. 2% 1.95-2.05 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 

No. 1 1.10 
No. 2 1.60 

2% 2.65 
we 10 9.50 

No. 10 8.50 

Std., No. 2 1.65 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 7.25 

TOMATO CATSUP 
Calif.. 14 oz. glass 1.87 
TOMATO PUREE 

No. 10 7.50 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

1.45 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 7.25 

N.Y., Fey., NO. BOB 1.25-1.35 
No. 2 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 6.40-6.60 

No. 303 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.25 

APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 3.50 
No. 10 11.75-12.00 

No. 10 11.00 

Std,, No. 2% 2.65-2.85 

Std., No. 10 9.75 

BLUEBERRIES 

Fey., No. 300, Syrup............ 2.65-2.70 
No. 10, Water 17.00-17.25 
No. 10, Syrup 18.50 

CHERRIES 

R.S.P., Water, No. 
No. 10 10.50 

Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 
Choice 4.50 

COCKTAIL 

No. 1 2.271%4 
No. 2% 3.75 
No. 10 13.40 

Choice, No. 1 2.20 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 10 12.90 

PEACHES 

Fey., No. 2% 3.05-3.10 
8 oz. 1.15 
No. 1 1.85 
No. 10 ...... Lv 


Choice, No. 296 2.80-2.85 
8 oz. 1.10 
No. 1 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 9.55-9.75 

No. 1 1.57% 
No. 10 8.70-9.00 

PEARS 

N.W. Fey., Bart., No. 
No. 303 2.75 
No. 2% 4.65 
No. 10 — 

Calif., Choice, No. 
No. 303 2.60 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2..........2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 

Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.90 
No. 10 10.75 

Choice, Sl., No. 2 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 

Std., Half Slices, No. 2........0000+ 2.40 
No. 2% 2.75 

Broken Slices, No. 10 ............+..10.60 

JUICES 
APPLE 

Va., Fey., 32 ox. bot. 

46 oz., Tin 2.50 
CITRUS, BLENDED 

Fla., No. 2 -90 
46 oz. 1.95 

Calif., No. 2 1.32% 
46 oz. 2.95 

GRAPEFRUIT 

46 oz. 1.75-1.85 

Calif., No. 2 1.12% 
46 oz. 2.50 

ORANGE 

46 oz. 2.00-2.10 

46 oz. 2.95 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2 ........1.17% 
46 oz. 2.90 
No. 10 6.00 

TOMATO : 

Md., Fey., No. 2 1.20 
46 oz. 2.45-2.60 

Fey., NO. B 
46 oz. — 

N.z Y., Fey., NO. 2 
46 02. — 

46 oz. 2.60 
No. 10 

FISH 
OYSTERS 
SALMON—PeEr 

18.00 

Med., Red, No. 1 T................. Nominal 
Nominal 

Pink, Tall, No. 1...................Nominal 
14's WN. | 

Chums, Tall, No. 1............ 18.50-19.00 
14’s 10.00 

SARDINES—PEeEr Case 
Maine, % Oil keyless............ 7.50-8.00 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
7.00 
No. 1, Nat. 5.00 
SHRIMP 

5 Small 5008.75 
Medium 4.25-4.35 
Large 4.60-4.70 
4.90-5.00 

TUNA—PER CASE 

Fey., White Meat, 14’s......13.50-14.00 

Chunks & Flakes 2.00 

Grated 

Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......12.50-13.00 
Std. 11.75-12.00 
Chunks & 

10.00 
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There is many a firm that can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need 
help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results 
from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, 
per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to three times 
per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, minimum charge 
per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count 
initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. 
Use a box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close 
Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Balti- 
more 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


YOUR FIRST THOUGHT for good food and canning equip- 
ment should be the First Machinery Corp. Stainless and Copper 
Kettles, Tanks, Stills, Evaporators, Vacuum Pans and Pressure 
Vessels. Reactors, Retorts, Sterilizers; all sizes. Dryers and 
Dehydrators of all types utilizing steam, electricity or gas; 
vacuum or atmospheric. Juice extractors, Pulpers and Finish- 
ers. Colloid Mills, Homogenizers and Viscolizers. Centrifugal 
Extractors, Filter Presses. Cutters, Slicers, Dicers, Choppers, 
Grinders. Vegetable and Fruit Washers, Peelers, Blanchers, 
etc. Packaging Equipment including Fillers, Labelers, etc. Com- 
plete plants for sale on location. First Machinery Corp., 157 
Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—100 Station Link Belt Peeling Table in perfect 
condition. Charles B. Silver & Son, Havre de Grace, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Standard-Knapp #2 Model E Caser; 2 Lee 
400 gal. S/S Kettles, 100# jkt. pressure; 1 Lee 150 gal. agit. 
jkt. S/S Kettle, 100# jkt. pressure; 29 S/S clad, jkt., open 
Kettles, 30, 40, 60, 75 and 80 gal. capacities, 40# jkt. pressure; 
8 Standard-Knapp, Ceco & ABC Gluer-Sealers, Compression 
units; 6 Double Spiral Ribbon Mixers, 400, 600, 1200 & 18004 
capacities; 1 Munson Rotary Dry Batch Mixer, 2000# capacity; 
1 Huntley Blancher, 8’ long x 4’ dia.; 1 #50 S/S Pulper; 6-40 
x 72” Vertical Pressure Retorts; 1-1880 gal. S/S jkt. Kettle; 
29 - 200 gal. unused Aluminum Storage Tanks. Only a partial 
listing. Send your inquiries to: Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 
Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. BArclay 7-0600. 


FOR SALE—Bonded Vibrating Screens for processing citrus, 


tomato, and other juices. Other screens for cannery wastes, 
sewage dewatering, dewatering foods for frozen packing. Priced 
from $479.00 complete with stainless steel screen cloth. Many 
types of Belt and Roller Conveyors, priced from $679.00. Scales: 
15 to 50 tons priced from $545.00, complete with structural steel 
and weighing beam. Write for circulars. Guaranteed Equip- 
ment. Immediate shipment. Bonded Scale & Machine Co., 11 
Bellview, Columbus 7, Ohio. 


WHEN IN NEED of good canning and food processing ma- 
chinery, consult us. We have listings of hundreds of desirable 
items. The Machinery & Equipment Corp., 533 W. Broadway, 
New York 12, N. Y. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


RUSSELL’S LINE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT — Check 
with us for continuous pressure, non-pressure Cookers or Re- 
torts. High speed Basket Dumpers, Unscramblers, Case Pack- 
ers, Top and Bottom Gluers. Also complete tomato, peach, 
pimiento, pea, potato and citrus factories, either part or turnkey 
jobs, including plant layout and engineering. Dixie Way Ma- 
chine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE—One Ayars Model C 12-pocket Juice Filler in 
good condition, set for No. 2 size cans, $495.00 F.O.B. plant. 
Northwestern Canning & Packing Co., Seffner, Fla. 


FOR SALE—1 Fig. 2345, serial No. MH 3872, Hansen 8 sta- 
tion Hi-speed Pea & Bean Filler, with pre-briner attached. This 
filler was purchased new from Food Machinery Corp., Hoopes- 
ton, Illinois, and was never used. Still in original shipping crate. 
The Churngold Corp., 50 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—F.M.C. 6 pocket Syruper and two F.M.C. hand- 
pack Fillers, S.S. Contact Parts; Marco S.S. Homogenizer 200 
G.P.H.; Urschel S.S. Dicer, Model J, 5 H.P. Motor; Urschel §.S. 
Continuous Slicer, 2 H.P. Motor; Langsenkamp EZ Adjust S.S. 
Pulper; Swenson Continuous Evap. S.S. Clad Steam Chest, Cop- 
per Tubes 340 sq. ft.; Burt Labeler Fully Adjustable; Kettles | 
Stainless & Stainless Clad 30 to 80 gals.; Aluminum & Stainless 
Tanks to 1500 gallons. Many more items in stock and hundreds 
offered to us. Send us your inquiries. The Machinery & Equip- 
ment Corp., 5833 W. Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—1 - 40”x72” Used Retort, $275.00; 1-40”x60" 
Used Retort, $100.00; 1-16’ Belt Driven Model C Huntley 
Blancher, new screen used five weeks and put away in good 
condition, $850.00. J. Grafton Osborn, 626 W. Bel Air Ave., 
Aberdeen, Md. 


FOR SALE—Lee 250 gal. Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettle with 
double motion agitator; Hamilton 50 gal. Stainless Steel Jack- 
eted Kettle with double motion agitator; 70 Stainless Steel and 
Stainless Clad Jacketed Kettles, 10, 20, 40, 60, 80, 100, 150, 200 
gal. sizes; 40 Stainless Steel Storage and Mixing Tanks from 
6 gal. to 500 gal. sizes; 2 Fitzpatrick Model D Comminuting 
Machines; Ayars 8 pocket Pea & Bean Fillers; Burt Wrap 
Around Labelers; 42 x 72 open and closed Process Kettles with 
Baskets. Perry Equipment Corp., 1420 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 
ee, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One brand new, never used, M&S 6 pocket heavy 
duty Filler, Serial #MH-1490, with bronze contact parts, motor 
drive for 220 V 60 cycle 3 HP motor, fully equipped to handle 
%-1 |b.-2 lb. jars. If interested address: Adv. 5183, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Model 32 (28 MC) Sterling Peeler, complete 
with 1% HP Motor, brand new, never used; also 1 Robins Riffle 
Pea & Bean Washer, used only 2 months. Roselli’s Pure Food, 
Inc., 6575 Chestnut Ave., Merchantville, N. J. 


FOR SALE—One Ayars Corn Shaker for #2 Cans. 
Dam Canning Co., Verona, N. Y. 


Albert 


— 


FOR SALE—6 - 40 in. x 72 in. Retorts; 1-125 H.P. Brownell 
Boiler retubed recently with 40 ft. stack; 2 Peerless Double (‘orn 
Huskers; 1-15 ton Dayton Scale with 18 ft. Platform; 1 Truck 
or Wagon Lift Dump Hoist; 1 Spiral Conveyor 15 ft. long 1° in. 
worm, center discharge. Owen Harding Cannery, Lebanon, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—No. M 781, 18 spout Horix Filler; No. 805 
Adriance Automatic Capping Machine; No. 128 Max Ams Auto 
matic Sealer; No. 2 Automatic Can Sealer: Ams 87-C Semi- 
automatic No. 10 Sealer; G. E. Rogers 36 in. Vacuum Pat. 
Goeglein Mill, R. R. 9, Fort Wayne 8, Ind. 
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WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—12’ Blancher; #50 Pulper; #10 S/S Filler; Adj. 
Can Labeler; 2-tier Caser; Model F Bean Snipper; 5 - 40x72” 
Retorts; and several S/S Kettles and Tanks from 100 to 500 
gallons. Adv. 5181, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE, PUERTO RICO—Canning Factory and land, 
about 15,000 sq. feet mix construction buildings. Deep well 150 
gals. minute potable excellent water. 75 HP and 35 HP boilers. 
Light and power. Located on main road, pineapple growing 
section near San Juan. Good labor conditions. Possibly tax 
exemption. Best climate, ideal place to live. With slight im- 
provements could process orange, cocoanut, papaya, guava, cit- 
ron, hot peppers and other products. Also would share with 
experience canner willing to invest and run factory. Address: 
Jose Serrano, Box 158, Vega Alta, Puerto Rico. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Freezing Plant has opportunity for mechanically 
inclined man to work up to become Plant Superintendent. Some 
laboratory experience desirable. Adv. 5184, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and. Recording Thermometers 
of all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Ther- 
mometers to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED—Surplus and damaged canned foods. 
2935 Russell, Detroit, Mich. 


Ken Evans, 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
“A Complete Course in Canning” 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


SERVICE 


‘Assistant: No, madam, we haven’t had any for a 
long time. 

Manager (overhearing): Oh, yes; we have it, 
madam. I will send to the warehouse and have some 
brought in for you. (Aside to assistant)—never re- 
fuse anything. Send out for it. 

As the lady went out laughing, the manager de- 
manded: “‘What did she say?” 

Assistant: She said we haven’t had any rain lately. 


Farmer Jones: Well how are the crops this year? 
Farmer Brown: Wal, my potatoes were so small I 
could sell ’em for green peas if the birds hadn’t eaten 


’ 


em. 


Little Louise: Mother dear, what does dehydrate 
mean? 

Mother: It means getting all the water out of any- 
thing, why ? 

Little Louise: Well, my puppy just dehydrated in the 
living room. 


A producer said he gave his girl pearls for her 
birthday. 

“Why didn’t you give her something practical, like 
a car?” asked a friend. 

“Did you ever,” said the producer, “hear of a phony 
car?” 


Cocktail party host: “Are you enjoying yourself?” 
Guest: “I feel a lot more like I do now than I did 
when I came in.” 


LITHOGRAPH CORP. 
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CLEANS LIKE MAGIC! 


THE LANGSENKAMP STAINLESS STEEL SPONGE 


The most advanced 
sponge on the market 

. today. Removes film and 
scorching instantly from 
coils, kettles, etc. 
creases your cooking 
efficiency. | Absolutely 

no scratching! It weighs 
more, and is_ easily 
cleaned and _ flushed. 
Longer life . . . lower cost. 
A trial will convince you! 


Order a supply now! 


235 E. South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


ORDER NOW! 


PIEDMONT LABEL CO. INC. 


LITHOCRAPHERS 
BEDFORD VIRGINIA 


WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 


that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
United Container Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burt Machine Co.. Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 
Urschel Laboratories, Valpariaso, Ind. 
CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corporation, New York City 


GLASS CONTAINERS 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 
HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 

H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, IIl. 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
INSURANCE 

Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 

Niagara Chemical Division, FMC, Middleport, N. Y. 

U. S. Rubber Go., Naugatuck, Conn. 
LABELS 

Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Hammer Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Muirson Label Co., Meriden Conn. - Peoria, Ill. - San Jose, Cal. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

MATURITY TESTING EQUIPMENT—Corn 

Seedburo Equipment Company, Chicago, IIl. 
SALT 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Claire, Mich. 
SEASONINGS 

Griffith Laboratories, Inc., The, Chicago, Ill. 


SEED 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
Sugar Information, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 
WAREHOUSING 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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A PULPER 


that does a BETTER JOB... AMACH 5 
Better performance is built | eh 


right into the Langsenkamp 
E-Z adjust pulper. 2 to 3 
times greater capacity than " 
other pulpers on the market, ; rita 

and requires only a 10 hp, 

can be instantly adjusted to A 43: ¢ 
or from screen while pulper 
is in operation. A 


Model “A”—25-50 tons per 
hour capacity. On Hot-Break, 
capacity doubled. 

E-Z Adjust JPulper Write today to: 


A Necessity for Better Packs 
: of Peas or Lima Beans 
IN A P at Greater Profits 


235 E. South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA They thresh the peas more thorough- 
ly out of the vines and reduce break- 


age during the hulling process. They 
improve the quality of the pack because 
the peas saved are the most tender 
ones that are in the pods, and because 


they very efficiently thresh young and 
tender peas. 

The reasons for these large and im- 
portant savings are due to many ex- 
clusive features. 


BAL 7T/MORE,, 
MD. 


MACHINE COMPANY 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
_ ESTABLISHED 1880 - INCORPORATED 1924 


m PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS fm 
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Now is the time for all packers 
to check with CONTINENTAL... 


Here are six of many good reasons why it is sound business for 
a food packer to check with Continental right now. 


@ It costs nothing to talk things over. 


e We may well be able to give you 
better service because our thirty-six can 
plants are strategically located. 

@ Because of Continental’s size and flex- 
ibility we can assure you of a dependable 
supply. 

e@ Our technical people may be able to 
suggest a change in your processing oper- 
ations that will save you money. 


e@ Our Research Department may have 
the answer to a knotty technical problem 
which is bothering you. 

@ Most important of all—Continental 
people — right down to the last man ~ 
are anxious to serve you. 
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CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 
100 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 


Eastern Division: 122 E, 42nd St., New York 17 Central Division: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 Pacific Division: Russ Building, San Francisco 6 
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